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MOTLEY’S LETTERS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
D.C.L., Author of “The History of the United Netherlands,” 
“The Life and Death of John of Barneveld,” “ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” etc. Edited by Grorex Wutium Curtis. 
With Portrait. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1, pp. x, 396. Vol. IL, 
pp. x, 424. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $7.00. 
(in a boz.) 





OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 


The free and finent outflow of a brilliant and active mind. An honor 
to literature, they give us the more intimate hist of a man of genius, 
a great writer, and a man of the world.—New York ne, 

Two fascinating volumes. Mr. Motley was a delightfal letter-writer, 
and his epistles are full of charming glimpses of historic places, beaati- 
ful scener, and famous persons.—St. J mn London, : 4 

They have a special value from the distinction of the individuals an 
the importance of the subjects which they discuss.—New York Times. 
Delightful volumes, edited with rare modesty and good taste.—Ath- 


neum, London. 
The most’delightful book of an autobiographical character that has 
been published in this country for many years.—New York Sun. 
Full of delightfal pen-pictares and anecdotes of distinguished people. 
A worthy memorial and an honorable addition to our literature.— Boston 
Treneerle. 
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POSTMASTER PBARSON’S EXPLANATION. 


N R. PEARSON, the Postmaster at New York, has 

been so long attacked and in such detail for his 
official conduct that he has at length made a careful 
and conclusive reply. The attack proceeds from a 
combination of employés, of some who have been dis- 
missed, and of politicians of high and low degree both 
in New York and in Washington. The reason of the 
assault has been long obvious. Mr. PEARSON is a 
Republican in political sympathy, but he is also a pub- 
lic officer who knows no politics and no party in the 
management of the chief post-office in the country. 
Finding him at its head, and fully agreeing with his 
views of the proper administration of such an office, 
President CLEVELAND, after satisfying himself of the 
falsity of certain persistent accusations, reappointed 
Mr. PEARSON, and in so doing courageously lifted the 
New York Post-office out of politics. No President 
since the national disgrace began of a universal loot 
of the civil service with every party change of admin- 
istration had shown such executive independence as 
Mr. CLEVELAND in this act. It was a defiance of ma- 
chine and spoils politics which the machines of both 
parties at once understood to be by far the most sig- 
nificant, and to spoils politics the most dangerous, act 
of reform. Its result, if unarrested, would be ulti- 
mately fatal to machines based upon patronage, be- 
cause it would show that a partisan change in such 
offices was not necessary, and public opinion would 
become too strong to tolerate the general political dis- 
location of the service with every new administration, 
and the debauchery and degradation of politics by 
which spoils politicians live. 

From the moment of Mr. PEARSON’s reappoint- 
ment, therefore; he was the object of the most deter- 
mined machine hostility and opposition on both sides. 
As his statement shows, from the Department, through 
Congress, down to the local henchmen of the ma- 
chines, there has been a continuous effort to obstruct, 
annoy, and exasperate him by refusing his official re- 
quests and by incessant and plausible calumny. Mis- 
representations of his conduct and every kind of base 
device were employed to force him into a false position 
and to foster prejudice against him. The public would 
be surprised if it should learn the details of this pro- 
longed and unyielding hostility of the great and pow- 
erful venal interest of party, which felt instinctively 
that in fighting the Postmaster of New York it was 
fighting for its own life. His official destruction was 
the common cause of both party machines. Their 
immediaté agents were subordinates who organized 
themselves as a branch or a group of Knights of La- 
bor, and thus, acting secretly under the lead of active 
politicians, threatened the Department and members 
of Congress, if their demands were disregarded, with 
the wrath of the “labor” vote. Whoever is familiar 
with politics and politicians will understand the man- 
ner in which all this was managed. Fortunately the 
cause of an honest public service, administered solely 
in the interest of the people, had been intrusted to a 
thoroughly competent officer and resolute man, whose 
character, convictions, temperament, knowledge, and 
experience peculiarly qualified him for his task. The 
great body of his subordinates stood by him faithfully. 
They felt that his cause was theirs. If he was com- 
pelled by the conduct of others to require much of his 
assistants, he gave them the example of his own entire 
devotion. He gave more time and labor than he asked 
of any other man. It was a contest for a vital prin- 
ciple to which he unfalteringly sacrificed his health. 
The enormious and increasing business of the office was 
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transacted to the entire public satisfaction. There was 
no public complaint of any kind, but there was an in- 
cessant secret detraction. Apart from allegations of 
favoritism and injustice proceeding from dismissed 
and hostile subordinates, allegations which the char- 
acter and previous career of Mr. PEARSON totally dis- 
credited, there was no definite or tangible charge ex- 
cept that of cruel exaction of extraordinary labor from 
the letter-carriers. 

To this charge Mr. PEARSON makes in reply a care- 
ful and detailed statement of the facts. He does not 
deny hardships, but he denies that he was justly re- 
sponsible for them, alleging, what is undeniable, that 
his efforts to secure relief from the proper superior 
authorities were unremitting. If he required much 
of others, he gave everything himself, and he throws 
the blame, where undoubtedly it belongs, upon the 
Post-office Department, managed by politicians for 
political purposes. Had Mr. PEARSON permitted him- 
self to be forced out of the New York Post-office, it 
would have been undoubtedly put back into politics. 
This evidently was the object of those who constant- 
ly thwarted him. His conduct of the office brought 
the whole spoils system into contempt. It showed it 
in its true light, as absurd and unnecessary, and could 
the party machines have driven him from his posi- 
tion, it would have been a serious public misfortune. 
Mr. Pearson’s statement is necessarily ex parte. 
But, as with all personal explanations, its value is de- 
rived from the character of the person who makes it, 
and no one who knows him will doubt its absolute 
truthfulness. Whether he be reappointed or not, his 
great public service will remain. In the most impor- 
tant office of its kind in the entire civil administra- 
tion he has demonstrated against tremendous odds 
the practicability and value of the reform to which 
the Republican party solemnly pledged itself in the 
event of success, and riveted the pledge by the decla- 
ration that it should not be violated. Mr. PEARSON 
has conducted his office upon the principles which the 
Republican platform declares should govern the en- 
tire service, and which the best opinion of the country 
approves, The Democratic machine was unable un- 
der President CLEVELAND to control the offies. The 
Republican machine is pushing desperately under 
President Harrison to capture it. Saecess would be 
now, as it would have been then; #@ public misfortune. 


a 





_... . BOODLE POLITICS. 

THE ceiling investigation at Albany is not only 
the chief and important part in the annals of this 
year's legislation in New York, but it is a most timely 
and instructive commentary upon boodle politics, to 
which public attention is thoroughly aroused. Mr. 
AINSWORTH’s statement to the effect that General 
HARRISON would not have been elected except for the 
ceiling job is now supplemented by the explanation 
of Speaker Coxe that 
“along about the Ist of November the State Committee, in its 
kindness, in its generosity, realizing the fact, I presume, that I 
was in the native county of Governor Hu, that we have a lurge 
vote that is 7 sent guile a large amount of money into 
that county. Of course, my friends, perhaps that was not a wise 
thing. Perhaps it was not a wise thing for me to be the receiver 
of that . Yet I have explained the facts. I have with- 
held nothing; [ have told Mr. Sewarp and the other attorney the 
places where that money came from. It came from Republicans 
high up in official life; it came, a large of it, almost all of it, 
with the exception of a few hundred from the State Com- 
mittee; and yet they say that should be explained.” ° 

Certainly it should be explained, and for the very 
reason that Speaker CoLE gave in his speech at the 
opening of the session : 

“Never before in the history of our politics, si i 
fathers established the Union au fer enn, it aavton tee 
money played so important, unblushing, and corrupt a part in the 
election of government officials.” 

The Speaker explains that when he spoke of a vote 
that is questionable he meant a vote which is indif- 
ferent, and which can be brought out only by the 
excitement of bands, and by providing carriages to 
bring them to the polls, and that it was for such le- 
gitimate expenses the money was used. Mr. WaNa- 
MAKER is reported to have said that he didn’t care 
how the money was used, knowing that it would be 
properly used by Mr. Quay. 

Yet the Philadelphia American, the organ of one 
of President Harrison’s earliest and stanchest 
friends, says of Mr. Quay: 

“When the President appoints a dispenser and disposer of 
‘patronage’ in any State, and takes as his appointee a person of 
Mr. Quay’s qualities and record, he abandons the duties for whose 
discharge he was elected, and he commits them to hands which 


practieally are raised against the virtue and honor of the govern- 
ment. What worse thing could he do?” 


Mr. WANAMAKER may perhaps plead political inex- 
perience and ignorance of ‘‘ wicked partners.” But 
Speaker CoLe is not new in politics, and he knows, 
as everybody else knows, that the moral standards of 
a State Committee in the management of elections 
are not the standards of what the late Mr. SmyTH 
described as Sunday-school politics. Mr. CoE, how- 
ever, says distinctly to a reporter of the Tribune that 
the sum was too insignificant for the purchase of 
voters, who in that case must hold out for a high price 
in Schuyler County, for in his speech he describes the 
sum as ‘‘ quite a large amount.” and he avers that it 
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was disbursed for ‘‘legitimate expenses of the cam- 
paign,” which he defines, That the enormous sums 
raised in the laie campaign, however, were devoted 
to legitimate expenses is not believed out of Schuyler 
County. Mr. CoLE’s word in regard to his own con- 
duct in the affair ought certainly to be accepted until 
it is invalidated by something else than presumption. 
But he will see that $4000, which came too late for 
many bands of music, is a large sum for carriages to 
convey ‘‘ questionable” voters to the polls in a country 
county. Mr. CoLe can settle the question conclusive- 
ly by simply stating the items of his disbursement. 
The painful necessity of such an explanation as 
that made by the Speaker of the New York Assem- 


bly is another illustration not only of the perilous 


mercenary tendencies of politics, but also and happi- 
ly of an aroused public sentiment. The Republican 
party, as the champion of the extreme protection of 
certain industrial interests, and as the contributor 
of an enormous sum of money wholly beyond any 
requirement of legitimate election expenses, and of 
whose disbursement no account is rendered—money 
expended by Messrs. Quay, DUDLEY, and others whose 
records upon the subject of such expenditures are 
public and familiar—is a party under suspicion and 
on the defensive. Questions of the tariff and of the 
fisheries and of Samoa are of no importance what- 
ever in comparison with the question of wholesale 
corruption at the polls. Governor Gorpon, of Geor- 
gia, interviewed by a reporter of the World, says: 

“T know nothing about Mr. Corr’s case, but I have a very de- 
cided opinion in rd to the use of money in controlling elec- 
tions. My profound conviction is that this country is in more 
danger from the efforts that have grown common in the last few 
years to purchase votes in controlling elections than from any 
other source. I do not see a remedy, but all the powers of the 
government, State and Federal, legislative, judicial, and executive, 
ought to be used to break down this vile and ice. 
The charge that the negro vote is suppressed at the South, if it 
were true, ought to give to the patriotic thinking men of the 
country far less concern for the future of the republic than this 


habit of depending upon accumulated money to decide the ques- 
tion of who shall make our laws and what these laws shall be.” 


One wrong does not palliate or excuse another, but 
Governor GORDON does not overestimate the peril. 
A new view of it is presented by Mr. Pair A. Bruce 
in his little work, which is well worth attention, The . 
Plantation Negro as a Freeman. Mr. BRUCE says 
that the late administration having proved to the 
freedman that he is in no danger of re-enslavement 
by the Democratic party, he is now peculiarly acces- 
sible to bribery. In no country, he thinks, would it 
be possible to find so large a vote open to venal influ- 
ences as among the Southern colored voters, in con- 
sequence of the loss of apprehension “which is now 
observable. If this be true, it is.atiother exceedingly 
suggestive fact. Meanwhile, that a happy comic as- 
pect of the question may not be wanting, Tammany 
Hall protests against the imputation of venality to 
our politics, .. This is delightful, and Mr. DuDLEY and 
his friends should be immediately made honorary 
Tammany Sachems in blocks of five. 





ARBOR DAY. 


Mr. Draper, the New York Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, calls attention to the fact that the 
first observance of Arbor Day in this State will occur 
this year on the 3d of May. The day is now. ob- 
served almost universally in the States and Territo- 
ries. It is a pleasant sign of an interest in the taste- 
ful decoration and circumstance of life, like the 
growth and popularity of Village Improvement Soci- 
eties. The necessity of such an interest, and of 
prompt, intelligent, and resolute action upon the sub- 
ject, has been plainly demonstrated and strongly 
urged in Garden and Forest—a journal which is a 
true leader upon all such subjects. The object of 
Arbor Day is not only to provide shade trees, but to 
emphasize the fact that such provision is indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the State. The day is already 
observed with great attention in many of the West- 
ern States, and South Carolina devotes a week to 
tree-planting every year. In some New England 
villages the citizens devote a day in the early spring 
to trimming the grass borders in the streets and to 
the care of the trees. The general observance of 
Arbor Day will quicken this disposition, and_ its 
reflex effect will be salutary. % 

In New York it is hoped that the school authori- 
ties will co-operate heartily in regard for a day upon 
which the school grounds will be beautified. The 
care necessary to protect.the trees will teach the 
children a certain respect for them, which it is most 
desirable to inculcate, as arresting the carelessness 
which leads to the mischievous devastation that 
imposes a serious loss upon every community. The 
beneficent and elevating influence of a proper regard 
for every form of animate and vegetable life is so 
great that its promotion is in every way to be en- 
couraged. Superintendent Draper is fully alive to 
the various advantages of this simple and beautiful 
care for the trees, and he proposes to issue a pro- 
gramme of exercises suitable for Arbor Day. This 
would include naturally directions for transplanting. 
the choice of trees suitable for the purpose. and tie 
proper care of them when transplanted. He takes a 
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happy hint from the custom of commemorating the 
birthdays of distinguished persons by planting trees 
which are named for them, and he suggests that in 
the same way the trees which are planted upon 
Arbor Day may be named fitly for famous scholars 
and teachers and celebrated persons of évery kind, 
together with special benefactors of the town or the 
schools, or justly favorite pupils. 

The literary exercises upon the occasion, it seems 
to us, should be very simple and appropriate. Pas- 


a poem, for instance, as BRYANT’s ‘‘ Planting of the 
te selection. 


TENNYSON'S 

illustrations of good reading for such an occasion, 
and they would tend also to develop an interest in 
literature as vitally related to life, which would quick- 
en a true literary taste in many a young mind. 
Appropriate songs to be sung around the trees would 
be also of service, and altogether the day would 
quickly become one of the pleasantest and most sig- 
nificant of holidays. The care which Mr. DRAPER 
has shown for the due observance of Arbor Day; in 
which the schools have a special interest, is another 
illustration of the disposition which so peculiarly 
qualifies him for his position. 





JOHN BRIGHT. 


THE tribute of the American press to JoHN BRIGHT 
is one of unmingled eulogy. None of his European 
contemporaries was so dear to the American heart, 


and no man not a native of this country was so dis- © 


tinctively American. He was one of the great his- 
toric Englishmen of this generation, but he was es- 
pecially a mtative of the English quality that 
originally settled New England, and has directed and 
dominated American development. He was essen- 


tially a man of the people, and as the orator of free- 


dom and equal rights, and a foe of special privilege, 
he was the leader of the masses against the classes. 
But he was altogether a man of peace, too conserva- 
tive for a radical, and a lover of progress, but not of 
revolution. He was not a constructive statesman, 
but his character and his oratory were moral forces 
which moulded public opinion and prepared the pub- 
lic mind for the support of liberal policies. The great 
service of his life was this liberalizing influence, this 
constant fostering of a freer, more enlightened, more 
generous disposition of the national mind. His faith 
in the people was profound, and although a loyal 
subject of the Queen, he was a potential republican. 
An intense and characteristic Englishman, he was 
neither a courtier nor a Churchman. His qualities 
were those which have made England great, but 
which nevertheless are deeply distasteful to many 
Englishmen. 
His love of liberty was trained in a Quaker home at 
a time when religious equality was denied by English 
law. It was fostered and strengthened by the contest 
for Parliamentary reform, and it was most effective in 
the agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws. The fa- 
mous friendship of BURKE and Fox was surpassed by 
that of CoBpDEN and Bricgut, which was as effective in 
breaking the chains of commercial oppression as that 
of GaRRIsON and PHILLIPS in this country in securing 
personal emancipation. In both cases invincible facts 
were fused in a glowing moral appeal which resist- 
lessly moved the national conscience to the humane 


wer. though necessarily a party leader, his 
faith in the people did not sophisticate him into be- 
lief in the infallibility of the majority. . Popes of all 
kinds, whether churches or parties, he abhorred, and 
his sturdy independence was well symbolized by his 
massive figure and leonine head. Denouncing the 
Crimean war which his party supported, he advo- 
cated Parliamentary censure of the Ministry. The 
Ministry appealed to the country, and BriguT was 
defeated. But his faith was planted upon his own 
conscience, not upon the votes of others, and after 
many years it asserted itself again against his party 


and his friend the party leader, and he opposed GLAD-. 


STONE'S course in Egypt, as he had withstood Paum- 
ERSTON’S in the Crimea. ee ee 
_ When the American civil war shook England into 
two parties, the classes, the clubs, ‘‘society,” and the 
Times venomously hoped for the destruction of the 
Union, but the masses, with Jonn Bricut as their 
leader, held the hostile government inactive. His 
voice was heard above the uproar, not arguing points 
of expediency, but proclaiming the simple, primary, 
and universal principles upon which the national 
cause rested. It was the appeal of justice against 
money, of the people against a class, of liberty against 
slavery. No orator ever performed a nobler service. 
He was derided as taking sides against his own coun- 
try. But it was not to British local pride or jealousy 
or interest that he addressed himself, but to the Eng- 
lish love of liberty, to English manhood, to the Eng- 
lish conscience, and the England of Jonn Pym, of 


Joun Happen, and-of Jonn Mimrton responded ° 
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triumphantly to Jony Bricut. His name becomes 
an American tradition no less than an English trea- 
sure, In the hour of our mortal struggle it was in 
the voice of JOHN Bricut that we heard the old 

land from which we sprang bidding us be of good 
cheer. Full of years, full of honors and renown,,. 
with the admiration of England and the reverent af- 
fection of America, JonN Briaut passes into history. 





SOMMNG THE ERMINE. 


Tue rumor that'a judge in Ohio has actually proposed 
himself as a candidate for the seat of the late Mr. Justice 
Stantey MatruEws, if not untrue, of course makes him an 
impossible, selection by demonstrating his unfitness for the 
office, It is, however, an illustration of the public inde- 
cency which. is fostered by the custom of regarding the 
great trusts of the government as prizes to he grabbed for 
anil sought by the persistent personal “ push,” instead 
of — to be conferred deliberately fur acknowledged 
merit. 


eges an unhap- 


in the conduct of life that he can do this, There are rec- 
ognized masters in the profession to whom the country in- 
stinctively turns when a vacancy oceurs upon the Supreme 
Bench, and from them alone can the selection for the seat 
of Mr. Justice Matrarws be properly made. ; 





MUGWUMPS OF ’7a. . 


Durine the campaign of 1884 Colonel Hicarnson used 
to remind his fellow-mugwumps, who shivered at the pros- 
pect of going out of the Republican party lest they could 
not get back again in case of extremity, that the only tron- 
ble was in going out, not in coming back. The returning 


mugwumps of 1872, who supported Mr. GrrELry, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, against the Republican candidate, General 
GRanT, are now rolling in Republican clover. 

Mr. Rew has carried off one of the great diplomatic 
prizes, and another of them may have dropped into the 
hands of Mr. MuraT HatsreaD before this paper is issued. 
Mr. Hiscock is the acknowledged purveyor of patronage 
for New York, and for our friend Mr. Depew it is 
that nothing can be too good. He treats the situation 
with his custo gay banter, and nothing can appeal 
more strongly to his sense of humor than the anquestion- 
able fact that the mugwump of 72 is “on top.” 

‘It is obvious that if any gentleman is disposed to treat 
himself to’a little independent airing beyond the paling 
of the party, he need not be alarmed lest he cannot get 
within the fol@-again. Another mugwump of '76, who 
supported Mr. TizpEN against Mr. Hayes,.is reported to 


always running in and out of your party.” But that 
p offence is now demonstrated to 


of mugwumpery as a fatal disqualification for party pro- 
motion have only to contemplate a few of the most honored 
and influential figures of the time to pluck up heart and 
confess their error. 





THE APRIL “HARPER.” 


A NEW paper by Sir Watrer Scorr is a prize of such 
unique value that the reader of Harper’s MONTHLY for 
April will naturally turn first to the “Gabions of Abbots- 
ford,” a paper by Scort, hitherto unpublished. It is a 
description, according to his own explanation of the word, 
of the minor treasures or bric-d-brac of his famous house— 
relics, armor, wea: curious and rare books, and other 
similar objecte—which the good Sir WaLtmr recounts in an 
article which is illustrated with views of the interior and 


Cafés” appears in the season of the year when those 
are gayest and most enticing, and no one could treat 
the theme more happily than Mr. CHiLp, to whom Paris 
has been longahome. Mr. Warner's tale, “A Little Jour- 
ney in the 





JIERNE BsORNson’s third paper upon Norway has 
the fascination of the others, and draws a vivid picture of 
Northern life. There are Mr. Constant’s “Tangier and 
Morocco”—an article of the kind in which HaRPEnr is unsur- 


of Servia from Queen Nara.is, and was therefore 
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passed—and Mrs. Harpixa Davis’s characteristic tale of 
* ” and Mr, Corve.t’s “Flying under Water’—all 
of them and attractive, and all suggesting the 
lively mental activity of which the MaGazie is a monthly 
illustration. Mr. Howetrs in his Study and Mr. WARNER 
over his Drawer keep pace with the new books and the new 
humor; and altogether Harrrr’s MONTHLY greets the cen- 
tennial -month of the Constitution with a literary coutri- 
bution to the public pleasure which would have given the 
— fresh confidence in the future could they lave fore- 
seen it. 





THE “BAZAR.” 


Miss Boortn’s successor in Harper’s BazaR is Mrs. Mar- 
GareT E. SaNGSTER, who has already established friendly 
relations with a very large and very important cirele of 
readers as the “ Postmistrese” of Harper’s Youne Prop.e. 
Mrs. SANGSTER is a trained writer for the press, and she is 
peculiarly qualified for her new responsibility. The BAZAR 
is one of the most welcome of household visitors. Its edi- 
torial discussions, including the sparkiing papers of Col- 
onel HiGG:Nson under the head of “ Women and Men,” are 
of universal interest. It has no politics, and engages only 
in the most amiable controversy. To its especial-fanction 
as family adviser upon the essential interests of dress and 
social conduct it adds that of purveyor of a. most agreeable 
and instructive literary miscellany, and no characteristic 
which has commended it to its great circle of readers and 
friends will be lost under its new control. 





PERSONAL. 


Havine taught himself Latin and written a creditable transla- 

tion of the first six books of Virgil’s Erastus Ricuaan- 

learning the use of a 

¢ on which to play. He ia 

aid rape piste nah emipiaalaaee 
pleted‘one w considered worthy jon. 

b a 


is a palace, w ete., is estimated to have cost 
$2,500,000. | It is built of blue dolomite, quarried in the vicinity ; 
its roof is with towers and massive chimneys, 


his country. 
t debits amounting 


arrangemen' large sum. 

Bishop of Nisch, who opposed the divorce of King Mizan 
deprived of his 
see, has now mysteriously disappeared, It is intimated. that, 
through Mitan’s agency, he has been secretly shut up in some re- 
mote . 

—* Jack” , & famous sporting character, who had the 
unenviable reputation of having killed more than any other 
man in this country, dropped dead on the New Orleans race-track 
the other day. -He is said to have killed twenty-one men in one 
year, all in pistol fights, and his skill with the weapon was marvel- 
lous. He could hit a silver quarter as far as he could see it nearly 
every time, and is credited with never haying shot at a man with- 
out wounding him. 

—Baron de Cotegipe, one of Brazil’s greatest and best-known 
statesmen, has just died. He has held prorainent places in the 
government ever since 1855, and during the absence of the Em- 
peror from the country in 1875-6 and 1887-8 he was Prime-Min- 
ister. He withdrew from the government last year on aceount of 
the emancipation movement, with which he had no sympathy. 

—A mutual accident relief association of Philadelphia is con- 
testing the payment of $100 benefit. money to Rev. Rupoten C. 
Gates, of Butler County, Pennsylvania, because he injured himself 
while chopping wood. The minister in taking out his policy 
obtained the usual reduced rates afforded clergymen, and now the 
company holds that chopping wood is not a ministerial duty. 

—Rev. J. J. O’}Canroit, a Jesuit priest, who bas just died in 
England, was the master of fourteen languages, and could speak 
about twenty more. 

—Seeretary Tracr’s selection of Mr. Huxry W. Rayuonp as his 
private secretary meets with very general approval, especially 
with the newspaper press of the country. Mr. Raymonp, for sev- 
eral years past the editor and Kozo of the Germantown 
(Pennsylvania) is the eon of Huway J. Raymonp, found- 
er of the New York The two families have always been 
on the ‘most intimate terms, and. Mr. Tracy has had abundant 
opportunity to learn the Beations of the man for the place. 
Mr. RayMonp was the bar, but he has devoted himself 








largely to journali - ibe ent work on the New York 
Times, and afte went to Philadelphia and bought the paper 
he now edits. >i Clear head and a ready hand, and can 
hardly fail to discharge t ies of his new place most ably and 


acceptably. ? 

—The late Ernaw' 8. Cuarm, of Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
one of the best-known hotel-keepers in the country, but-still found 
time to gratify a taste for scientific subjects, and to write a book 
on the laws of gravity aud heat, based on personal research and 
experiments. 

—General Wiutt1am 8. Harway, the famous Indian fighter, is 
living at Jacksonville, Florida, and possesses good health, although 
eighty-nine years old. 

—C. R. Kine, of Hartford, Connecticut, had a more than ordi- 
nary claim to the title of “Jack of all trades,” as he bas learned 
forty-six of them, and is now only sixty years old. 

—Mr. Caries Norpuorr’s Politics for Young Americans is to . 


is be translated into the Bohemian language by Mr. Gusrar B. Rxst, 
* the editor of the Slavie, and published etaatg: oo in serial 


form. It was translated into n by the lute B Nast, 
whose translation in the Christian Apologist, of Cincinnati. 
An edition was also issued in raised letters for the use of the blind, 
by the Louisville 
it was translated 


licist, and | General of the Mexican Republic, himeeif 
the author of an work, in two volames, on the Mexican 
Constitution, which received high commendation in this coun- 
try and in 
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“His wife brushed some crumbs from her lap before rising. 


/ 


‘Yes, You mustn't waste any of these ideas now.’” 


‘A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES: 


PART FIRST. 
Vv. 


H® wife made no attempt to renew their talk before March 


her, and in his heart he 
he had allowed her openly. She 
the reservation he accused: her of, and that he 
come, 6 ied 20. Ss eae . But he left 
his ingratitude, and she a eet. G9 and unfriended 
to meet’ the chances of the day.. He to himself that if she 

ly. to. the conditions of Fulkerson’s offer, he 


would. have had the courage to take all the other risks himself, 
and woul eve: nd. the, pestenectis of resigning his place. As 
it was, he must wi he was, removed; and he figured with 


bitter pleasure the pain she would feel when he came home some 
day and told her he had been supplanted, after it was too late to 
on 


in type-writing, which briefly informed bim that Mr. Hubbell, the 
Inspector of Agencies, would be in Boston on Wednesday, and 
would call at his office during the forenoon, 
different in tone from many that he had formerly tegeived ; but 
the visit announced was out-of 


believed he read his fate init. During the eighteen years of his 
connection with it—first.as a subordinate in the Boston office, and 
finally as its general agent there—he had seen @ good many 
changes in the Reciprocity ; presidents, vice- nts, actuaries, 
and general mts had come but there had always 
seemed to be a recognition of his , or at least stifficiency, 


and there had never been any manner of trouble, no questioh of 
accounts, no apparent dissatisfaction with his management, until 
latterly, when there had begun to come from head-quarters some 
Suggestions of enterprise in certain ways, which gave him his first 
suspicions of his clerk Watkins’s willingness to succéed him: they 
embodied some of Watkins’s ideas. The things proposed seemed 
to March undignified, and even vulgar; he. had never thoughit 


himself wanting in energy, though bly he fad left the busi- 
ness to take its own course in the Sena tare than he realized. 
= be Bs san Ream lagen 
a ® peculiar regard for in management, w 

had the wesknees 4c aitrituts 40 4a sbprechaibon'of What he cce- 
raven Ase in literature, h. in saner moments he felt how 
im this was. Beyond & reference from Mr. Hubbell to 
pf ghia Ay t gh a ae anne 
one management ever gave a 6 a 
their service was sdorned by a asane rary man; and Mr. 
Hubbell himself had the effect of the excursions of 
March's as a sort of joke, and of winking at them, as he 
might have winked if once in a way he had found him a little the 
gayer for dining. 


* Begun in Hanren’s Weexiy No. 1688. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 





March wore through the day gloomily, but he had it on his 
conscience not to show any resentment toward Watkins, whom he 
suspected of wishing to ope him, and even of working to do 
so. Th this self-denial he reached a better mind concerning 
his wife. He determined not to make her suffer needlessly, if 
the worst came to the worst; she would suffer enough, at the best, 
and till the worst came he would spare her, and not say anything 
about the letter he had 

But when they met, her first glance divined that something had 
happened, and her first question frustrated his generous intention. 
He had to tell her about the letter. She would not allow that it 
had any significance; but she wished him to make an end of his 
anxieties, and forestall whatever it might portend, by resigning his 
place at once. She said she was quite ready to go to New York; 


‘she had been thinking it all over, and now she really wanted to 


go. He answered, soberly, that he had thought it over too, and 
did not wish to leave Boston, where he had lived so long, or try 
a new way of life if he could help it. He insisted that he was 
quite selfish in this. In their concessions their quarrel vanished ; 
they agreed that whatever happened would be for the best; and 
the next day he went to his office fortified for any event. 

His destiny, if tragical, presented itself with an aspect which 
he might have found comic if it had been another’s destiny. 
Mr. Hubbell breught March’s removal, softened in the guise of a 
promotion. The poe at’ New” York, it appeared, had 
acted upon a s m.of Mr. Hubbell’s, and now authorized him 


to offer March the editorship of the monthly paper published in 


the interest of the company ; his office would include the author- 
ship of circulars and leaflets in behalf of life-insurance, and 


‘ would give play to the literary talent which Mr. Hubbell had 


“brought to the attention of the management; his salary would be 
nearly as much as at present, but the work would not take his 
whole time, and in a p like New York he could get a great 
deal of outsidé writing, which they would not object to his doing. 

Mr, Hubbell seemed so sure of his acceptance of a place in 
every way congenial to a man of literary tastes that March was 
afterward sorry he dismissed the proposition with obvious irony, 
and had needlessly hurt Hubbell’s feelings ; but Mrs. March had 
no such regrets. She was only afraid that he had not made his 
rejection contemptuous enough. ‘“ And now,” she said, “ telegraph 
Mr. Fulkerson, and we will go at once.” 

“T suppose I could still get Watkins’s former place,” March 


se ss ; 
“Never! she retorted. “Telegraph instantly!” 

They were only afraid now that Fulkerson might have changed 
his, mind, and: they had a wretched day in which they heard 
nothing from him. It ended with his. answering March’s telegram 
in’ | They were'so of his coming, and #0 touched by 


his satisfaction with his bargain, that they laid all the facts of the 
case before him. ° He etitered fully into March’s sense of the joke 
latent in Mr. Hubbell’s proposition, and he tried to make Mrs. 
March believe’ that’ he shared her resentment of the indignity 
offered her husband. 
March made a show of willingnéss to release him in view of the 
changed situation, saying that he héld him to nothing. Fulkerson 


laughed, and asked him how soon he thought he could come on to 
New York. He refused to reopen the question of March’s fitness 
with him; he said they had gone into that thoroughly; but he 
recurred to it with Mrs. March, and confirmed her belief in his 
good sense on all points. She had been from the first moment 
defiantly confident of ber husband’s ability, but till she had talked 
the matter over with Fulkerson, she was secretly not sure of it; or, 
at least, she was not sure that March was not right in distrusting 
himself. When she clearly understood, now, what Fulkerson 
intended, she had no longer a doubt. He explained how the 
enterprise differed from others, and how he needed for its direction 
a man who combined general business experience and business 
ideas with a love for the thing and a natural aptness for it. He 
did not want a young man, and yet he wanted youth—its fresh- 
ness, its zest—such as March would feel in a thing he could put 
his whole heart into. He would not run in ruts, like an old fellow 
who had got hackneyed; he would not have any hobbies-; he 
would not have any friends nor any enemies. Besides, he would 
have to meet people, and March was a man that people took to; 
she knew that herself; he had a kind of charm. The editorial 
management was. going to be kept in the background, as far as 
the public was concerned; the public was to suppose that the 
thing ran itself. Falkerson did not care for a great literary 
reputation in his editor—he implied that March had a very pretty 
little one. At the same time the relations between the contribu- 
tors and the management were to be much more intimate than 
usual. Fulkerson felt his personal disqualification for working 
the thing socially, and he counted upon Mr. March for that; that 
was to say, he counted upon Mrs. March. 

She protested he ‘must not count upon her; but it by no means 
disabled Fulkerson’s judgment in her view that March really 
seemed more than anything else a fancy of his. He bad been a 
fancy of hers; and the sort of affectionate respect with which 
Fulkerson spoke of him laid forever some doubt she had of the 
fineness of Fulkerson’s manners, and reconciled her to the graphic 


. slanginess of his speech. 


The affair was now irretrievable, but she gave her approval to 
it.as superbly as if it were submitted in its inception. Only, Mr. 
Fulkerson must not suppose she should ever like New Yerk. She 
would not deceive him on that point. “She néver should like it 
She did not conceal, either, that she did not like taking the chil- 
dren out of the Friday evening class; and she did not believe 
that Tom would éver be reconciled to going to Columbia. She 
took courage from Fulkerson’s suggestion that it was possible for 
Tom to come to Harvard even from New York; and she heaped 
him with questions concerning the domiciliation of the family in 
that city. He-tried to know something about the matter, and he 
succeeded in seeming interested in points necessarily indifferent 
to him. 

VI. 

In the uprooting and transplanting of their home that followed, 
Mrs. March often trembled before distant problems and possible 
contingencies, but she was never troubled by present difficulties. 
She kept up with tireless energy, and in the moments of dejection 
and pe an. de which harassed her husband she remained daunj{- 
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tess, and put heart into him when he had lost it 


al 

She arranged to leave the children in the house 
with the servants, while she went on with March 
to look up a dwelling of some sort in New York. 
It made him sick to think of it; and when it 
came to the point, he would rather have given 
up the whole enterprise. She had to nerve him 
to it, to more than once that now they 
had no “but to make this experiment. 
Every detail of parting was anguish to him. He 
got consolation out of the notion of letting the 
house furnished for the winter; that implied 
their return to it; but it cost him pangs of the 
keenest misery to advertise it; and when a ten- 
ant was actually found, it was all he could do to 
give him the lease. He tried his wife’s love and 
patience as a man must to whom the future is 
easy in the mass, but terrible as it translates it- 
self piecemeal into the present. He experienced 
remorse in the presence of inanimate things he 
was going to leave as if they had sensibly re- 
proached him, and an anticipative homesickness 
that seemed to stop his heart. Again and again 
his wife had to make him reflect that his de- 
pression was not prophetic. She convinced him 
of what ae ay, Se peg: him 
against his wledge that he cou ng 
an oe cnt for something te take hold of in Bos 
ton if they could not stand New York, She 
ended by telling him that it was too bad to make 
her comfort’ him in a trial that was really eo 
much more a trial to her. She had to support 
him in a last access of despair on their way to 
the Albany depot the morning they started to 
New York; but when the final details had been 
dealt with, the tickets bought, the trunks checked, 
and the hand-bags hung up in their car, and the 
future had massed itself again at a safe distance 
and was seven hours and two hundred miles 
away, his spirits began to rise and hers to sink. 
He would have been willing to celebrate the 
taste, the domestic refinement of the ladies’ wait- 
ing-room in the depot, where they had spent a 
quarter of an hour before the train started. He 
said he did not believe there was another station 
in the world where mahogany rocking -chairs 
were provided ; that the dull red warmth of the 
walls was as cozy as an evening lamp, and that 
he always hoped to see a fire kindled on that. 
vast hearth and under that esthetic mantle, but 
he supposed now he never should. He said it 
was all very different from that tunnel, the old 
Albany depot, where they had waited the morn- 
ing they went to New York when they were 
starting on their wedding journey. 

“The morning, Basil!” cried his wife. 
went at night; and we were going to take the 
boat, but it stormed so!” She gave him a glance 
of such reproach that he could not answer any- 
thing; and now she asked him whether he sup- 
posed their cook and second girl would be con- 
tented with one of those dark holes where they 
put girls to sleep in New York flats, and what 
she should do if Margaret, especially, left her. He 
ventured to suggest that Margaret would prob- 
ably like the city; but if she left, there were 
plenty of other girls to be had in New York. 
She replied that there were none she could trust, 
and that she knew Margaret would not stay. He 
asked her why she took her, then; why she did 
not give her up at once; and she answered that 
it would be inhuman to give her up just in the 
edge of the winter. She had promised to keep 
her; and Margaret was pleased with the notion 
of going to New York, where she had a cousin. 

“Then perhaps she'll be pleased with the no- 
tion of staying,” he said. 

-“@h, much you know about it!” she retorted ; 


and in view of the hypothetical difficulty and his . 


want of sympathy, she fell into a gloom, from 
which she roused herself at last by declaring that 
if there was nothing else in the flat they took, 
there should be a light kitchen and a bright sun- 
ny bedroom for Margaret. He expressed the be- 
lief that they could easily find such a flat as that, 
and she denounced his fatal optimism, which 
buoyed him up in the absence of an undertaking, 
and let him drop into the depths of despair in its 
presence. 

He owned this defect of temperament, but he 
said that it compensated the opposite in her char- 
acter. “I suppose that’s one of the chief uses 
of marriage; people supplement each other, and 
form a pretty fair sort of human being together. 
The only drawback to the theory is that unmar- 
ried people seem each as complete and whole as 
a married pair.” 

She refused to be amused ; she turned her face 
to the window and put her handkerchief up under 
her veil. 

It was not till the dining-car was attached to 
their train that they were both able to escape for 
an hour into the care-free mood of their earlier 
travels, when they were so easily taken out of 
themselves. The time had been when they could 
have found enough in the conjectural fortunes 
and characters of their fellow-passengers to oc- 
cupy them. This phase of their youth had lasted 
long, and the world was still full of novelty and 
interest for them, but it required all the charm 
of the dining-car now to lay the anxieties that 
beset them. It was so potent for the moment, 
however, that they could take an objective view 
at their sitting cosily down there together, as if 
they had only themselves in the world. They 
wondered what the children were doing, the chil- 
dren who possessed them so intensely when pre- 
sent, and now, by a fantastic operation of absence, 
seemed almost nonexistent. They tried to be 
homesick for them, but failed; they recognized 
with comfortable self-abhorrence that this was 
terrible, but owned a fascination in being alone ; 
at the same time they could not imagine how 
people felt who never had any children. They 
contrasted the luxury of dining that way, with 
every advan except a band of music, and the 
old way of reshing out to snatch a fearful joy at 
the lunch-counters i 


of the Worcester and Spring- 


“We : 


‘ November 16, 1811. 


very sharply from one another in 
their dinner, and they over their coffee 
and autumn through the 
windows. 

“Not quite so loud a of calico this 
year,” he said, with patroni forbearance tow- 


ard the painted woodlands whirling by. 
you see how the foreground next the train rushes 
from us and the background keeps abreast of us, 
while the middle distance seems stationary ? 
don’t think I ever noticed that effect before. 
There ought to be something literary in it: re- 
treating past and advancing future, and deceit- 
fully permanent present: something like that ?” 

His wife brushed some crumbs her lap 
“Yes. You mustn't waste any of 
these ideas now.” 

“Oh no; it would be money out of Fulkerson’s 
pocket.” 


{To BE ConTinUED.} 





THE LATE JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


By the death of Joun Batourt the British peo- 
ple have lost one of their most gifted and certain- 
ly most honest and most faithful statesmen. For 
over forty years he has been one of the most promi- 
nent public men in the British Isles, and time 
and again during his long career his words spoken 
on the platform and from his place in Parliament 
have been eagerly awaited and enthusiastically 
applauded, not only by persons living far beyond 
the reach of his voice, but by the lovers of liberty 
and fair play as far as the bounds of civiliza- 
tion extended. For some years past his voice, 
on account of failing health, has been seldom 
heard, but when he has had occasion to speak or 
write he has been unfalteringly true to the — 
i t life. 
ividual 

for the 
on the individual was morally ob- 

on nations and governments, Mr. Brieut 
never difficulty in steering his own course. 
His own course, however, was not always the pop- 
ular course,and in p faithful to himself 
and to his own convictions, he en more than one 
occasion found it necessary to give up place and 
power, and to allow even cherished friendships to 


longed to a Quaker family which 
originally hailed from Wiltshire. His father, Ja- 
cop Brieut, became the owner of a cotton-mill in 
the immediate neighborhood of Rochdale in 1816. 
He had already been for some time a partner with 
his brothers-in-law; and his second son, Joun, was 
born at a place called Greenbank, near Rochdale, 
When Joun Briaut was 
born Mr. Grapstone was within six weeks of two 
years of age, and Ricnarp Cospen had reached 
his seventh year. His father meaning that he 
should give himself to business, the boy’s school 
education, limited to the ordinary rudiments, was 
completed in the early part.of 1827, when he was 
only a little over fifteen years of age. He imme- 
diately joined his father at the cotton-mill, help- 
ing in the warehouse, and making himself ac- 
quainted with the machinery and the different 
departments of the business. Those were the 
times which immediately preceded the passing of 
the first Reform Bill. In all the manufactur- 
ing centres of England and Scotland there was 
great political excitement. Young Baricut, who, 
though he had left school, had not given up his 
books, took a lively interest in the questions of 
the time, and at a very early period gave evidence 
of that oratorical ability which later he so con- 
spicuously manifested. In 1882 he made his 
first visitto London. It was on April 18th—a day 
made memorable by the second reading of the 
Reform Bill in the House of Lords. In the fol- 
lowing year he made his first trip to the Conti- 
nent, visiting Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Cologne, 
Frankfort, and Mayence, and sailing down the 
Rhine as far as Rotterdam. In the same year he 
‘took an active part in the organization of the Roch- 
dale Literary and Phil ical Society—a society 
which proved greatly helpful, as he himself was 
always willing to admit, in the development of his 
special talent. In the summer months of 1835 
he made an extended tour in the East, visiting 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, returning by way of 
Italy, France, and Belgium. On his return home 
he gave a most interesting account of his tour in 
a lecture to his towns-people, making liberal but 
skilful use, by way of adornment, of the descrip- 
tive verse of Lord Byron, and dwelling with mel- 
ancholy emphasis on the faded grandeur of Jeru- 
salem, and of the evidence which it furnished of 
the truthfulness of Scriptural prophecy. 

It was in 1841 that Jonn Baicur’s public life 
really began. He had already assumed the prin- 
cipal burden of the Rochdale business, making 
his daily visits to Manchester, and by his punc- 
tuality, probity, and agreeable manners winning 
among the merchants confidence and esteem. He 
had two years before married a Miss Prizstman 
and taken her to One Ash, a house which he had 
just built, and which has since been his hone— 
a house which in these later years has become a 
sort of pilgrims’ shrine. In the year above named 
he had a visit from Richarp Cospen. The visit 
was memorable and of lasting consequence. It 
was at Leamington. “I was in the depth of 
grief,” says Mr. Brignt—“ I might almost say of 
despair; for the light and aeline of my house 
had been extinguished. 


All that was left on 


great public questions, and ly 

ters of reform, the weight of his influence ever 
leaning to the popular side. The Factory Bill, 
the expansion of the principles of free-trade in 
connection with the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws, the equalization of the sugar duties, and 
the removal of the taxes which bore upon news- 
papers—these and kindred measures found in 
him a warm and enthusiastic advocate. Mr. 
Bricut’s principles led him to oppose the war 
in the Crimea. His denunciations of the 
policy of the government were as incessant as 
they were merciless. Many of his former 
friends failed at this time to sympathize with 
him. The successful conclusion of the war had 
made popular the Ministry of Lord Patmer- 
stox. Mr. Coppry, however, had the courage, 
when the war with China broke out in 1857, to 
propose a condemnatory motion. The govern- 
ment being defeated, Lord Patwerston appealed 
to the country with entire success, Mr. Baicur, 
Mr. Cospen, Mr. Miter Gisson, and others being 
defeated. Mr. Briaut, who was then in Italy on 
account of his health, felt the blow severely ; for 
he was proud of his Manchester mene 
he believed he had served his constituenta faith- 
fully. In August of the same year, however, he 
was elected one of the members for 

which he continued to represent until his death. 

Mr. Briaut has been coudemned as an advocate 
a at any price.” He was not. “I ac- 
knowledge it,” he declared, “to be the duty of 
statesmen, acting upon the known opinions and 
principles of ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons in the country, at all times, with all 
sible moderation, but with all possible efficiency, 
to take steps which shall preserve order within 
and on the confines of the kingdom.” When the 
slave-holding aristocracy of the South rose in 
rebellion against the Union, Mr. Brient did not 
hesitate to defend the course of the Union in 
resisting the rebellion. He held that this was 
clearly a case where self-preservation was to be 

rded as supreme, and where the cause of free- 
dom and human rights was involved. In the 
press, on the rostrum, and from his place in Par- 
liament he pleaded for justice for the American 
government at a time when all the “ ruling class- 
es” were violently prejudiced against our coun- 
try. His voice and pen, and those of his friend 
Ricwarp Coppen, were always at the service of the 
Union, and they did more than any others to keep 
the English government from intervening in the 
struggle. is chapter in Mr. Brieur’s history is 
too well known to require special notice. The 
debt of gratitude due him from this country is 
too great to be ever adequately paid, but it will 
always be acknowledged. 

As member for Birmingham Mr. Bricut soon 
regained his former influence both among the peo- 
ple and in Parliament. It was his opinion that 
the time had come for a further extension of the 
franchise. But Lord Patmerston was an effect- 
ual barrier in the way. After the death of that 
statesman in 1865, Mr. Guapstong having become 
Liberal leader in the House of Commons, the pros- 
pect was more hopeful. Yielding largely to his 
influence, Mr. GLapstong introduced his Reform 
Bill in 1866, The Liberals, however, failing to 
agree, the bill was defeated and the Ministry re- 
signed, Lord Derpy came into power, with Mr. 
Disrakvi as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the following » Mr. Disnarit ing to the 
demand for electoral reform, Mr. Baicut had the 
satisfaction of seeing many of his once contemned 
principles passed into law by the Tories. 

Mr. Baicut was an early and persistent advocate 
of liberal remedial legislation for Ireland. He 
urged the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
long before that measure received serious atten- 
tion from the government. He was the author in 
1870 of the clauses in the Land Bill which were 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of land by 
Trish tenants, and he earnestly defended the Land 
Act of 1881, which undertook to give to tenants an 
interest in the improvements made by them, and 
a certain security of tenure of the land. It was 
no part, however, of his plan to loosen the bonds 
between Ireland and Great Britain. When Mr. 
Gapstong in the early part of 1868 introduced his 
resolutions providing for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, Mr. Bricur was with him and 
gave him effective support. When later in the 
same year Mr. Guapstong became First Minister, 
Mr. Baicut for the first time accepted office, be- 
coming President of the Board of Trade. On ac- 
count of si he resigned in December, 1870. 











above held wholly or in ‘part these 
principles lies in the deliberate choice he early 
made o as the means of ac- 


courage. ‘ as 
in his speeches, but for the par eines 


and faithful study and , and he had a 
peculiar command of the poetic and sacred liter. 
ature of his own language, which his fervid but 
disciplined imagination enabled him to use with 
great effect. 





DR. HANS VON BULOW. 


Tax Beethoven Cyeclus, which Herr Von Biilow 
will present here for the first time, consists of 
twenty-five compositions of the great master, 
eighteen of which are sonatas, and embraces the 
period of Beethoven’s labors from 1795 to 1823. 
A sonata, next to a symphony, is the highest form 
of musical expression. Sonaia means literally 
“sound piece,” as the antithesis to the cantata, 
which is sung.’ The sonata is the natural product 
of the excessive elaboration of the madrigal. 


Low Countries in the early part of the fifteenth 
century in the form of a polyphonic song.. Au- 
thorities vary as to the exact course of the mad- 
rigal, the best published copies, however, being © 
those of the Italian Ottaviano dei Petrucci, who 
was also the inventor of the process of printing 
music by means of movable types. An interme- 
diate form of musical composition between tlie 
madrigal and the sonata was the fantasia. Fan- 
tasias were written for a combination of various 
instruments, such as a “chest of viols,” or even 
five “cornets.” The question as to who first 
wrote sonatas is involved in some obscurity. The 
earliest known examples are those of Turini, of 
Venice, about 1624. For a long time the domain 
of sonata playing was entirely monopolized by the 
violin. In those days the piano was as yet in its 
infancy, and the sonata was not deemed a worthy 
form of composition for the clavecin, harpsichord, 
orthe spinet. The course of the violin solo sonata 
came to an abrupt termination in Joh. Seb. Bach, 
just as the piano sonata was expanding into defi- 
nite space. Joh. Seb. Bach—the “old Bach,” as 
Frederick the Great delighted to call him—was 
born in 1685, and although undoubtedly “ the fa- 
ther of modern music,” paid comparatively little 
attention to the piano; in fact he regarded it 
with contempt, and remained faithful to his dear 
clavichord. It was left to Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, third son of Johann, born at Wiemar March 
14, 1714, and known as the “ Hamburg ” to 
originate, or at least to adapt, the sonata form to 
the modern style of piano. It is true that P. 
Domenico Paradies, a Neapolitan com and 
teacher, who was four years Emanuel’s senior, 
also wrote sonatas for the piano, differing little 
in form from Bach’s, except that they had but 
two movements. Em. Bach, who was conductor 
of Frederick the Great’s private music, wrote 210 
compositions, 93 of which were sonatas. Eman- 
uel understood the art of piano playing, and was 
the first to ize the need of a new form and 
expression for the then recent application of the 
“ hammer” instead of the “ tangent.” He brought 
piano playing nearer to the “public” than any 
one else; and his influence was para- 
mount in giving it a decided and ite direction. 
And it is possible that the style of which he was 
the foster-father passed on continuously to the 
masterly treatment of the piano by Climenti, and 
through him to the culminating achievements of 
e art of piano playing and the itse 
are descendants first of The ola a ene. 
chord, virginal, spinet, Socal aol lastly the 
harpsichord. Through the enormous ex 
of the piano industry, this instrument has be- 
come a household friend, a piece of parlor furni- 
ture without which no respectable or self-respect- 
ing family considers its establishment complete. 
In the harpsichord which immediately preceded 
the piano the strings were set in vibration by 
points of quill or hard leather. These instru- 
ments had two key-boards, one above the other, 
and related to each other like the swell and main 
key-boards of the organ. The of striking 
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the strings by means of a “hammer” seems to 
have occurred early in the eighteenth century to 
three men almost simultaneously—Cristofori, an 
Italian, Marius, a Frenchman, and Schroter, a 
German—although as early as 1598 Paliarina, of 
Florence, writes of having constructed a Piano ef 
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early age the little Muzio developed a great apti- 


indeed, 
of nine he was ly an organist, and composed 
at fourteen several contrapuntal works _— 
vorus, 
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tions, but it forms to this day the basis 
modern works of this class, 


“how great a sensation Climenti and Is “ Opus 2” 
caused a usicians, e 


musical wri the nocturne, Climenti was also 
that rare combination—artist and merchant. He 
not only taught the piano, played wonderfully on 
it, composed 


money, and finally bought an interest in the firm 
of Longman & Broderip, ‘ manufacturers of musi- 


cal instruments, and music-sellers to their = 


in music publishing 
ing, the house being still in existence in the firm 
of Collard. 

Climenti’s work par excellence, his Gradus ad 

is a series of one hundred 

studies, upon Which even to this day much of 
the solid art of piano-playing rests. In fact all 
that Climenti has sites apetbes —_— 
mechanically as as ly, upon t 
pertains to piano-playing. Climenti lived to be 
eighty. At his birth Handel was alive; at his 
death, Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber had found 
refuge in the grave from the of, 
temporary public. He began his career by prac- 
tising Scarlatti’s sonatas on the harpsichord, The 
first piano he used was Silbermann’s feeble pro- 
duction; when he died, Broadwood, Erard, and 
Collard were in the field with great instruments. 
Such was the career of the father of piano-forte 
Climenti made 


von Beethoven. os 
Singular to relate, in earl Beethoven 
evinced a ; Mies Pesca 


‘wander about the fields and woods listening to 


the sounds of nature, and there, stretched out - 


bengal ssa tees, Geet statue oe eee Se ee 


became 

so that even when plano with al his 
strength not a sound of his own reach. 
ed him. This wonderful mental conception of 
harmony is among the marvels of his career; for, 
dating from his affliction, Beethoven composed 
some of his grandest works. Although Climenti 


is by no means to be mentioned in the same cate- . 
gory, a8 a composer, as Beethoven, yet the latter 
was a profound believer in and admirer. of the 
Italian, and never tired of playing his music. 
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still higher place in the realm of musical com 

2 composer and virtuoso he ithe 
a new school, or perhaps may be 

stidére thet distinction with Robert Schamann— 


Von should 


ance 

Liszt, our law student threw to the winds 
at thoughts of the sconce of juste, and de 
termined henceforth to labor in 


and 1 concerts, with un- 
rivalled variety, all, however, showing a decided 
leaning to the new school of music. 


these immense undertakings he found 
time to continue his musical writings and make 
frequent concert tours ta various parts of Eu- 
rope. In 1864 Herr Von Biilow accepted the post 
of conductor at the Royal Opera-house at Munich, 
also that of director of the Conservatorium. It 


for German music. After a time he from 
his retirement, and has since played almost every- 
where. His first and only visit to America up to 
this time was made in 1875-6. In 1877 he was 
made Conductor Royal at Hanover, and in 1880 
pianist to the Duke of Meiningen. The Univer. 
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composed overtures to Shake- 
speare’s Julius Casar and Lord Byron’s om, 
piano 


the orchestra. In addition to these he 
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_ THE THRONE OF HOLLAND, 


Wuras ‘TYR, King of the Netherlands, has 
his fuuc- 


y years, having succeed- 
ed his father, et ee 17, 1849. “He 


has seen some famous sovereignties ris¢ and fall, 
and a picturesque of royalties pass 
across the scene into oblivion; but he is one of 
the historic witnesses that thrones are not neces- 
sarily unstable structures. Wuitiam was the 


new monarchy was a very liberal constitutional 
state, and included, besides its present territories, 
all that now constitutes the kingdom of Belgium, 
which, however, seceded and set up for itseif in 
1880. In the new. monarchy a Prince of Orange 


seemed the natural and necessary executive. For 


over three centuries this family has been con- 
spicuous in all the great events and struggles in 


: those countries, and 


may be regarded as _ 


> the Russian 


_ States was personal only. 








one of the most famous Hit! {its 
families in modern his- nF 
If it has pro- ' 
duced a few profligate 
princes, it has been | 
fruitful in statesmen, 
patriots, and soldiers. 
As German Counts of 
Nassau the family is 
of great antiquity, but 
that a German family 
mainly in 
the history of Holland 
should be known by a 
title derived © from 


Francis I, King of 
France, who gave him 
in marriage OLavupia, 
of Pxriseart, 
Pritice of Orange, a 
French nobleman. 
ee 
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who have made the fame of his family, sug- 
gests the case of the goose’s egg in the 
eagle’s nest; but it may be properly remem. 
bered that his mother was a daughter of the Em- 
peror Pau of Russia, and such an ancestry is 
to account for every possible vagary that 
may distort human life. Royal personages of 
are not able to see any reason 
why they should restrain the capricious impulses 
of a sensual nature; and this want of perception 
was conspicuous ia Wiitiam himself and in his 
eldest son. Yet he was a good sovereign in this 
sense that he commonly kept himself well with- 
in the limits set to his authority by the constitu- 
tion of the country. If the reign of a dissolute 
is always a prosperous period in the 
history of a country, the Netherlands had the ad- 
vantage of this association, for there was a great 
development of- the national resources under Wi1- 
Liam. One'ef the pleasanter phases of Wititam's 
extravagant nature was his passion for music. 
He eq Loors of Bavaria as a lover of mu- 
sic, but he had no Waanrr. 
Witttam was twice married. His first wife was 
Sopnia, daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg. 
His two sons by that marriage are both dead. 
One of them was known in bis life mainly as a 
princely debauchee in Paris, where he was call- 
ed Citron; Prince Lemon, rather than Prince 
of Orange, by way of sportive variation, In Jan- 
uary, 1879, Wittiam married Ema ApeLaipe 
Wuneimixe Turrrse, daughter of the Prince of 
Waldeck and Pyrmont. She was then twenty- 
one. Her daughter and only child, Witnetaine, 
was born in 1880. This daughter will succeed to 
the throne if she lives, and in the mean time a re- 
gency will be formed. There will be no percep- 
tible evil in a regency government in this case; 
for the country is tranguil and so thoroughly 
used to the tical system and the domination 
of a ministry representing the majority that the 
individuality of the nominal executive is of the 
least possible consequence. If any trouble in 
Europe can possibly arise out of the change 
that will follow the King’s disappearance from 
the scene, it must be with regard to the Grand- 
Duchy of Luxemburg, Wiutiam was King 
of the Netherlands aud Grand-Duke of Lux- 
emburg; but Luxemburg is not a part of 
the kingdom, the association. of the two 
The sovereignties 
will be separated now, for Luxemburg is under 
the Salic law, and though the King’s daughter 
can inherit his kingdom, she cannot inherit. the 
Grand-Duchy. Dispute as to this inheritance is 
almost inevitable, and, that dispute may threat- 
en the peace of Europe. One of the claimants 
is the German Emperor, who is not likely to 
neglect his own interests. The obvious heir is 
a certain colonel of Austrian dragoons, the son 
of the Duke of Nassau, of what is called the older 
line of the family, or the lineof Watran. Nassau 
was annexed to Prussia in 1866. In 1839 there 
was a somewhat peculiar financial transaction 
by which the Grand-Duke of Luxemburg con- 
veyed to Holland, for the sum of $350,000, all 
his hereditary right over the Grand-Duchy. If 
that was not = mere cover for taking so much 
money out of the national treasury, the transac- 
tion may prove of consequence in the present 
crisis, If the Grand-Duke WinitaM could extin- 
guish the rights of his family by sale, so that 
uxemburg should have a relation with the 
crown of the Netherlands without regard to his 
life, he could not overcome the obstacle of the 
Salic law, and may thus merely have troubled the 
title of Auexanper of Nassau, ’’ But it is possible 
that the claim of Avexanpgr will be maintained, 
for that will best answer the general interest, 
since it will probably defer the solution of the 
Luxemburg problem, which has more than once 
nearly led to war between Germany and France. 
ALEXANDER’s succession would seem to be the only 
conclusion consistent with the treaty made by all 
the powers in London in 1867, which prevented 
the war then apparently imminent. 











Orange, 
authorized to bear this 
title when the — 

lity passed finally 
ae other hands. Wi- 
tuum IIL, coming in 
the line of the men 


APRIL FIRST: 


“ Baw Jawve! Van Coot, I should have tho’t you'd—aw—noticed the 
weight of this beastly thing I've just removed from your coat tail. 
“Yas, baw Jawve, and the length of it too. 
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OLD BOYS. 


Tue “Old Boys” spin their tops of trade, 
And make them hum where games are played. 
How warily they wind them! 
Their neighbors’ tops they peg and split, 
And think they make a happy hit 
If they in ruins find them. 


And they are fond of pitch and toss; 
And when they fail to win, the loss 
Shows their book-keeping funny. 
Tis “heads I win and tails you lose,” 
And that’s the way a fortune goes, 
And fools part with their money. 


Sometimes they fly their kites in air 
With little but the paper there, 
And slender ties that hold them. 
A sudden change may bring them down, 
Although they fioated o’er the town 
Before their makers sold them. 


Sometimes with pipes and watered soap, 
Their faces radiant of hope, 

They fill the air with bubbles, 
And when fate pricks the shining skin 
We wonder how a thing so thin 

Could cause so many troubles. 


Tis sport to see them play at ball; 

They call them stocks that rise and fall; 
They show their skill at gammon. 

A “bull” may toss them to the skies, 

A “bear” growl when he sees them rise 
In the great mart of Mammon. 


They play at leap-frog as they go 
Over each other high and low, 
And sometimes backward falling. 
Tis strange to see the “Old Boys” leap 
Over a fence like silly sheep, 
And fall ia Wall Street sprawling. 
Groner W. Benear. 





FIRETOWN’S NEW SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. - 


Firstown isn’t what you'd call a fashionable 
place, nor the people haven't all of them a real 
high eddication; but they’ve got common-sense, 
and if I do say it that shouldn’t, they've always 
treated my husband Jeremiah in a very honorary 
manner. He's ben one of the Grand-Jurors time 
an’ time again, an’ belonged to the Board of Re- 
lief two years a-goin’; an’ once (that was in 1850 
he was run for islature. When they ‘lec 
him dekin, ten years ago, I thought that was the 
last title he'd ever get; but it did seem as if the 
people in our deestrict hadn’t liad chances enough 
to show how they thought of him, an’ so this year 
he was voted in school committee. My Jeremiah 
ain’t a vain man. With all his faults, I don’t be- 
lieve he’s one single vain hair in his head. Of 
course, it being an office that come to him of its 
own accord (he staid home from schoo! meetin’ 
that night on account of the rheumatiz), it made 
him fee! a good deal more important than as if 
he'd run after it; but in a day or two he got used 
to the honor the same as-he’d got used to the 
others, an’ didn’t act any different to his friends 
because of it. 

It was Mr. Stokes that put the idea of a new 
school-house in Jeremiah’s head. Not that ’twas 
the first time it had ben talked of; why, full 
twenty years ago the question was started, and it 
made euch a disturbance then that the north end 
of the deestrict, who wanted a new one, wa’n’t on 
speaking terms with the south, who didn’t, for 
more than six weeks. But when the vote went 
16 to 12 for repairing, both sides quieted down ; 
an’ since then there hadn’t ben another word 
said about a new school-house till the time I’m 
going to tell you of. I s’pose twas Stokes bein’ 
a young man, an’ already having two children (he 
practises law in the city, but his folks live in 
Firetown), made him think of it. Anyway he 
came over to our house one night and said, “It 
would be criminal carelessness letting those chil- 
dren go to school in that rickety building any 
longer; there’d ought to be a new one built 
right away.” Jeremiah was clear took back at 
first, and declared there wasn’t time before the 
fall term commenced. But Stokes argued there 
was, if only they could be brought to agree at the 
first meetin’. He is pretty convincin’ in his con- 
versation, and the upshot of it was, Jeremiah 
came round to his way of thinkin’. 

Well, the school meetin’ was set for the 1st of 


‘the month, and when it got about—my sakes! 


how the folks did talk! Presidential ‘lection 
wa’n’t anything to it, nor whether or not the min- 
ister’s wife had been complainin’ to the other 
church of the way we treated her; and at Mis’ 
Simon’s quilting party the new school-house was 
*most the only thing they said a word about. I 
believe in women being interested in outside 
things myself; but when I went over to Mis’ 
Brown’s to get my recipe for sponge-cake she’d 
borrowed, and she said “she was so busy prepar- 
ing a paper "bout the school-bouse for the Ladies’ 
Literary Circle that she'd have to ask me to wait 
till next week,” I did think that was carrying it 
a leetle too far. Maybe I was harsh in my judg- 
ment, and ’twas thought best to bring the trouble 
nearer home, for it wa’n’t long after that I be- 
gun to notice my Jeremiah was gittin’ excited too. 
He hadn't been so very anxious for a new one in 
the first place, but the more folks talked against 
it, the more set he was for it. An’ one night he 
came home an’ says to me, “ Jerushy,” says he, 
“if I could give $75 and have that school-house 
built, I'd do it ina minute.” Ordinarily Jeremiah 
is a leetle inclined to be near, an’ I felt, when he 
said that, he must be deeply moved. 

I don’t know but 'twould seem strange to some 
people, and such a thing hasn’t happened in Fire- 
town before since the remembrance of any one, 
but all we women went to that school meetin’. 


. & new one. 
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I proposed it. I didn’t think "twas proper for 
me to be the only one, an’ I felt I’d ought to go 
to look after my husban’. Jeremiah is a well- 
meaning man, and generally very honest ; but 
when I thought of the excitement he was laborin’ 
under I wanted to see with my own eyes that he 
didn’t put two votes into the hat, or use undue 
persuasion, or anything of that sort. So I pro- 
posed it to the other women, and we all went. 
They sat together on the long bench, but some 
one handed me a chair, and I placed it t 
where I could catch Jeremiah’s eye if he to- 
doing anything rash. (I s’pose they thought 
*twas proper to give me the honorary place, see- 
in’ I was wife of the committee.) Old Mr. Law- 
son made the first speech. He ain’t what you 
would call a fluent speaker, but he’d got what he 
wanted to say written down, an’ managed to 

through with it somehow. All about taxes it 
was; how for years they’d ben threatenin’ to 
ruin the land-owners, an’ how much anew 
school-house would make them. ‘“ We don’t need 
a new one,” he finished with—“ not any more 


chance of gittin’ a few brains ‘long with it.” 

He sat down then, and Stokes got up to answer 
him. Maybe some of you have heard Stokes speak 
an’ know how it is. He didn’t read what he had 
to say, an’ blunder through the reading, I guess 
not! You'd almost thought his mouth was coated 
inside with wax, the words slipped out so easy. 
And the way he said them! Why, I'd ben par- 
tial to having a new school-house from the 
nin’, but before he got through talking it seemed 
to me that every person who voted against it 
ought to be flayed, an’.— No, I don’t mean that, 
but I did feel as if they’d ought to be put in a 
lunatic asylum. It stirred me up so much I for- 
got I was in meetin’, where women should be seen 
an’ not heard, and the minute he stopped I rushed 
over to him. “It’s every word gospel truth,” 
says I, “an’ your wife ain’t a bit prouder of you 
to-day than Iam.” “Jerushy!” exclaimed Jere- 
miah. The other men were talking about their 
votes and didn’t notice, an’ ’twas only school 
meetin’, so I don’t know as ‘twill be counted a 
sin. By-an’-by the voting commenced. I didn’t 
breathe twice while the hat was going round, and 
I do sometimes think that if I'd seen Jeremiah 
try to put in two slips I’d have looked the other 
way an’ let him done it. But he didn’t offer to 
(ordinarily my husband ain’t the excitable one in 
our family), and the votes turned out a tie. 

“There'll have to be a new ballot taken,” said 
the chairman ; and Stokes got up'te begin another 
argument. 

t didn’t seem to me I could live all that anx- 
iety over again. “ Jeremiah,” I said; “ Pm goin 
home.” An’ before he could answer yes or no 
was out-of-doors. We don’t live far from the 
school-house, an’ every step of the way I was 
thinking "bout that tie. I knew the other side 
wouldn’t give in at the next ballot; ‘twas too 
late for a new meetin’; an’ after that speech of 
Stokes it did seem a sin them children should 
have to stay in that buildin’ through the winter. 
The more I thought of it, the worse I felt. I be- 
lieve I cried a leetle, an’ before I could get any- 
ways reconciled I come to the house, an’ saw Jim 
Fisk sittin’ there on the piazza waitin’. My face 
got smoothed out then pretty quick. There 
shouldn’t no one have a chance to gay I got ex- 
cited at school meetin’, if "twas the truth. Not 
that I cared much about Jim. He was love- 
cracked anyway, folks said, an’ for the last four 
or five years had lived up on the mountain in a 
cave, never comin’ down where people were ex- 
cept when he wanted victuals, A “hermit” some 
called him. But I'd a leetle rather even hermits 
shouldn’t suspect. 

“Ben waitin’ long?” I asked, as cheery as 
could be, an’ startin’ to get the butter he was 
after. “We .ain’t very often away from home 
evenin’s, but I’ve ben down this: time to the 
meetin’ to see how the vote ’bout the new school- 
house turned out.” 

“ Talkin’ "bout a new one, are they ?” 

“Well, I shonid say so! Good land! hain’t 
you heard of that? They've talked of it for 
weeks, an’ I waited to hear how the vote turned 
out. "Twas a tie.” 

He laughed hearty, for him. 
Thev'd ought to hev hed me thar to decide it.” 

“ Good o’ Goshen! Jim Fisk, do you be- 
long to our deestrict ?” 

“I s’pose Ido. I’ve ben here long enough, 
an’ I dun know nothin’ ’gainst livin’ in a cave.” 

I jumped up and grabbed his arm, not caring 
whether I acted excited or not then. “Do you 
start an’ run—run,” says I, “to that school-house, 
an’ tell’em you’ve come to vote; an’ vote to have 
It *ll decide it. Mercy on us, man, 
don’t stand there starin’! Can’t start?” 

“You're gittin’ stirred up, old lady,” he said. 
“T ain’t anxious to go. ’Tain’t no consarn o’ 
mine.” 

“Don’t be a pesky fool !” cried J, so flustrated 
I couldn’t choose my words. “The lives of all 
the children in the deestrict is dependin’ on that 
new school-house.” 

“T dun know as I keér ’bout their lives,” 
grinned he. 

I don’t s’pose I'd have done it—I reely don’t 
s'pose I'd have done it if I'd had a chance to 
think. But I knew if I wasted much time the 
meetin’ would be done with, an’ the chance of a 
new buildin’ over for that year. It made me feel 
wild, so to speak, an’ in my flutry I never sensed 
1 was a dekin’s wife. 

“Jim Fisk,” says I, “if you'll go this minute, 
an’ not say you was sent, I'll give you them two 

py 


“A tic, hey? 


o é : ‘ 
He spoke up firm and prompt: “Good fer 
you, Mis’ Jerushy! T’ll do it.” 
The second he was gone I dropped into a chair 
as limp as if I'd just been wrung out of water. 


“The Lord have mercy on me!” says I; “what 
would Jeremiah say ?” 

I’ve considered a good deal about it since. It 
was a sin—a terrible sin. An’ me bein’ a dekin’s 
wife makes it worse. 








THE RETURN OF THE 
BALL-PLAYERS. 


aggregation of 
players that has been around the world under 
the management of Mr. A. G. Spalding. 

As criginally planned, the was 
take in only Australia and New Zealand, and ar- 
rangements were made to spend most of the win- 
ter in the antipodes. On the arrival of the party 


to adopt the western route. 
the party in England its reception by the Maryle- 
bone Club was such as to more than justify the 
decision. 


two teams, of ten each, consti- 
tuted the playing strength of the , assem- 
bled at Chicago October 20, 1888, imme- 
diately upon conclusion of the professional 


ion h, M ‘ake Mr. George Wright, M 

ynch, Mr. r. essrs, 
MeMilian, Palmer, and Scalise: 
respondents, and Clarence Duval, the | 
“ mascot” and drum-major of the 


General as greeted the party. 

The time of the was not, however, 
entirely taken up with 
They come to play base-ball, and play they 


ages as to play cricket also; and indeed 
rt. George Wright went with the party in the 
capacity of | cricketer. They found, how- 


ery 
rach 9 ly the throwing, seemed to them amaz- 
ingly sharp ing 
never failed to elicit roars of laughter and ap- 
plause. The quickness and liveliness of the game 
were duly appreciated, and there seemed to be a 
practically unanimous verdict that base-ball has 
more of a future in Australia than cricket, By the 
time the Spalding party finally left Melbourne, 
after playing in Sydney, Adelaide, and Ballarat, 
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ble was made to Brindisi. : 


but the attendance, as at Rome, was almost en- 
tirely of American residents and travellers, to- 
gether with a few Englishmen. At Nice the ex- 
was repeated, At Paris there was a 
eoncourse of people, but the French did 

not at all understand the 


Berlin, as was at first contem 
doned. Circumstances rendered a 
ney out of the question. ’ 
therefore, in Paris, the party crossed the Channel, 
in one of the worst storms known there for years, 
and reached London four weeks ago, on the 9th 
of — 

experience of the party as ts of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club was very like their ex- 
perience in Australia. Their first game on Ken- 
sington Oval was honored by the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Buccleuch and 
Beaufort, the Earls of Lond 


Churchill, and no end of smaller lordlings, besides 
that great civic dignitary the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
and about eight le 


two cars of the American pattern. Nobody 
but the has ever before travelled in such 
fashion in Great Britain. were played in 
Bristol, |, Manchester, Li 


- batting until 
ween Se ns ans ann ee stent 

even most conservative of countries. 
The intrinsic 


merits of the game are such that if 
England 


it once obtains a foothold in 


America without a visit to the “ould sod.” The 
days spent in Ireland were among the pleasantest 
of the entire trip, and when the party finally left 
Queenstown last week there were some regrets as 
well as many pleasant auticipations. 

This number of Hagrgr’s WEEK.y goes to press 
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HUNTING WILD TURKEY BY 
MOONLIG 


Tus best that can be said of the wild is 


as to taking care of himself he exercises but few 
precautions. older colcnial times 
used to be t in. large numbers in many dif- 


their flight by the whips of the riders. A turkey, 
if he is fat, when chased in this way takes a long 
flight at first, but by degrees his course diminish- 
es, and sooner or later he is up with. 
Shooting turkeys when as Mr. Zoa- 
Bav™ has sketched it, can hardly be called sport; 


unconscious that there is any danger, and 

there may be several on a limb, two or three can 
be killed, when almost in immediate contact, be- 
fore the whole flock awakens and takes its flight. 
The abundant food which the turkey finds in 
Texas makes it the finest of all birds to eat. 





CHEYENNE SCOUTS IN 
OKLAHOMA. 


cannot wait, and all along the line the 

dally, anxious for the chance to enter and pros- 
pect. There is, of course, much choice to be ex- 
ercised in selecting the land, and with 
er the doctrine is first come first serv: 
might fancy that, with such a vast e 
country as is ours, there would be plenty of oth- 


road ; but 


proclamation. For a long time before they have 
been watching the inroads on their hunting 
grounds. Mr. Remincron presents a [as eM 
sketch of two Cheyenne scouts, who are ing 
for the coming of the white men. The Indians 
belong to the police force of the United States, 
and are patrolling the North Canadian, intent on 
their duty. Their ways may be somewhat sum- 
mary, but they are acting in accordance with their 
orders. Asa scout the Pohang when subjected to 
discipline, must be the most effective of soldiers. 
None possesses in —— the instincts of 
the sleuth-hound, It is to be trusted tat the 
possession of Oklahoma will be a bloodless one. 
The fear is not so much that the Indians will of- 
fer any resistance, but that the settlers who have 
hived here from all quarters will quarrel and 
dispute among themselves as to their claims. 





THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
REVERSED, 
I Lirrte thought that I should ever be called 
upon to fill the réle of the world-famous 
especially as I had always bemoaned the 


that I was not blessed with my full share of the 
good looks with which my Paris was 80 


him from the ret, and have 
cherished a wholesome disdain for him, while I 


regarded his wil to up both wisdom 

and riches merely for the rested ranges 4 

woman as the of imbecility, 

conbd uct bens Sallal or let sete tae eneaions 

ee a : ; 
Being an old bachelor myself, and blessed » 

what I considered a fina vila pa a 


, eston, Hollings and 
Mitchell, charming fellows, who, though some- 


ticular 
was just a second of sugar into 
. his cup of black coffee, when conversation 


against any two women that you’ —. 
and I will wager any amount that she knock 
Hollingsford’s cousin into the middle of next 


in order that she m my life miserable, 
until I came to — : asa 
happy release. to y's class 


“Tsay, Weston,” exclaimed Mitchell, “ what fun 
it would be to bring them all — and let 
Lloyd here decide who is the ugliest; then we 
will abide by his decision, as he is, of course, the 
only disinterested one. How could I, for instance, 
ever regard my cousin Kate Mitchell with an 
impartial eye when I remember how she comes 
to see my sisters just so often, for the sole pur- 
pose of telling how injurious cigarettes are, how 


very extravagant I am considered, and what ex- 


sive roses she heard that I seut to Miss Wel- 
Jington on the -night of her reception, which I 
attended, after having regretted that business du- 
ties would prevent my coming to her (Kate’s) 
musical that same evening—as though I could 
be in two places at once ?” 
* “Capital!” cried Weston. “We will invite 
them. all to dinner, and Lloyd shall sit in judg- 
ment, and the cousins of the defeated candidates 
shall pay for the dinner. What do you say, 
Lioyd? Will you refuse to face such a galaxy of 
beauty?” 

I replied that, under the circumstances, I would 
come to the dinner with pleasure, though they 
knew that it was against my principles to mingle 
in ladies’ society at all, and I begged that I might 
not be forced to decide so weighty a question. 
But I was overruled, and before I knew it had 


ple ; 
“ And thus shall the judgment of Paris be re- 


versed,” gayly exclaimed Mitchell, as he conde- 
pocketed a couple of my best cigars 
before me -night. “Only remember 


that you must escort the herdine of the golden 
apple to the theatre yourself, after having shown 
her such marked consideration. Ha! ha! ha!” 
he added. “To think of Lloyd really accompa- 
nying ladies to the theatre of his own free-will ! 


We must keep a sharp lookout for the cousins, 


fellows, if we are going to expose them to the 
_ battery of his fascinations. Poor things! I hope 
that their heads will not be completely turned.” 
I joined the laugh with the others, but after 
they had I sat down by the fire:and thought 
what an I had been to allow myself to be 
me eth such juvenile os pes this 
consisteney amounted to ? it my 

good rslaton, long preserved unbroken o be 
lightly set aside for anybody's cousins? 
Should they prove ever so repulsive and disagree- 
able, nevertheless wore petticoats and be- 


and heartless schem- 


+H 
E 
se 


ers W society I bad forsworn since the day, 
ere oo my best friend Richard 
J had died of a broken heart, and I had 


fact of their unusual ugliness that 
me 80.tmuch, and I bad several times 
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caught myself speculating upon the probable im- 
mensity of Miss Mitchell's mouth and the 

ble magnitude of Miss Palmer’s nose. I had even 
calculated in a scientific way the relative impor- 
these two given features. Admitted 
was just as ugly as it could be, which 
the more important, a nose or a mouth? 
w “Mecessary, but there had been 
had felt that I could dispense with 
my mouth—never. I was determined 
conscientious in my decision. 

was the first time that I had invited any 
to dine with me, save an ovcasional distant 
from the country, and my sister, who al- 
condescended to spend a long and unhappy 
me once a year. How much good 


if 
ith 


i 
i 


w 
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opinions she had on every subject, 
laundry bills! No one else could 


af 
Hi 


enough for women to have opinions 
and even when they had the sense to get 
from some reasonable man they always 
nl points, and permitted ev- 
a prejudice full sway in the end. 

id not but feel, however, a slight flutter 
excitement at the thought of receiving three 
the much-avoided sex at once, besides my sis- 
I vaguely wondered if.the man had dusted 
knew that women objected very 


ee 
a 
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a model house-keeper” a vision 
before me of Sods ing a white 
; in one hand a 
the seated cindy ae smc | 

Vv or tranqui 
with her weapons of warfare 
k of devastation. She fills the air 
minute particles, and the dust rises at her 


HL 
int 
E Ei 


approach; she moves all the papers, and alters 
‘the positions of the pipes and match boxes; then 
she takes down all the books, and rubs the dust 
into the edges with the cloth before putting them 
all back in the places. I went over to the 


mantel and blew violently to see if it was dusty ; 
‘ov I sneezed. How stupid of 
James! I took out my silk handkerchief and 
switched it nervously up and down the mantel- 
shelf until I succeeded in k off my best 
pipe—just nicely colored, too. omen were a 
perfect nuisance anyhow, and had always made 
trouble for every one since the advent of Eve. 
Nevertheless I could not control a desire to glance 
in the mirror each time that I went by it—an 
offence of which I am seldom guilty—and as I 
straightened ms tie for the sixth time I was dimly 
‘conscious of a ‘faint satisfaction at the thought of 
perhaps making somewhat of an impression in 
my réle of genial host upon an invoice of femi- 
ninity which had not been spoiled by too much 
flattery and adoration. I.was only forty, after 
all, and if not handsome, my hair had not yet 
in to grow thin on top, and my teeth were 
really remarkably fine ; the smiling host 
was certainly quite my sty I knew these 
thoughts to be unworthy of me as a scholar and 
scientist, but we are all unworthy of ourselves 
now and then. 

Steps in the hall caused me to take up a paper 
and assume a careless position in my easy-chair 
by the fire. My sister had arrived and also Mitch- 
ell, by whose side appeared the first of the cousins. 
I rose hastily and met them with great. cordial- 
ity. “Iam sovery glad to know you, Miss Mitch- 
ell, This is my sister, Mrs, Winchester, who has 
kindly consented to preside over our little party, 
and who will, I know, have the goodness to sliow 
the ladies where to leave their wraps. Before my 
first guests had taken off their things Hollings- 
ford appeared, accompanied by his cousin Miss 
Palmer, and closely followed by Weston and his 
cousin Miss Winifred Weston. 

It was not until all were fairly seated at table 
that I succeeded in getting a square look at 
the three cousins, and then I know that I did 
stare. Good heavens! there had been some 
dreadful mistake. I looked from Hollingsford 
to Weston and from Weston to Mitchell, but 
without eliciting a responsive glance. Then I 
looked once more at the cousins; they were all 
three young and very beautiful. Slowly the truth 
dawned upon me: I was being made game of ; 
I had been selected as a fitting victim for an amaz- 
ing practical joke. Once I thought I caught a 
faint twinkle in Mitchell’s perfidious eye; which 
eonvinced me of the fact.. I doubted if these 
were their cousins at all; i¢ was impossible that 
every one of the three should have such a pretty 
cousin, I would give them no satisfaction, how- 
ever ; they should not gather from my serene bear- 
ing that I recogn any departure from the 

inal programme; so I smiled and conversed 
with tho caries Gaeta all in a way calculated 
to show that I was perfectly at my ease. 

Miss Mitchell: was a brilliant brunette, with 
laughiog brown eyes and very rosy cheeks and 
dark wavy hair; she was dressed in a gown of 
dark blue velvet which became her wonderfully— 


light gray. 

Surely the enemy had invaded my very.camp, 
but I would give no one the re of knowing 
what a blaze of wrath I was inwardly stifling as 
I calmly passed the olives, and begged the fair 
ones to try the salted almonds. It was not that 
I really objected to the pretty girls, but it was 
the principle of the thing. My confidence had 





ld get into one evening, and what: 


es es ae she entered - ascertain 
Hy armed ahd equipped ‘with them. 


er I heard it said that’ 





; but ever and anon I fancied that 
a a ificant smile passing from her to 


eston, 
actually winked at Hollingsford. 

This was more than flesh and blood could 
stand. I knew that the color was mounting to 
my cheeks, and that my temper was giving way. 
With a supreme effort I turned and began to de- 
vote myself to Miss Winifred Weston, in whose 
gray eyes I discerned a sympathetic quality which 
somehow reconciled me to the fact that she was 
not either old or ugly. I found her so very sweet 
and interesting that I almost had forgotten 
any one else was present, until I realized that 
dessert was upon the table, and just in front of 
me I saw, staring me in the face, one small golden 
epple, which surmounted an inviting dish of bon- 

ns. 

Conversation suddenly seemed to flag, and I 
knew that all eyes were upon the fatal apple. 
How I wished it a thousand miles away, and 
aig by the fearful dragon of the t 

iss Kate Mitchell’s eyes were twink and 
Miss Palmer’s glanced mischievously, while Miss 
Weston cast a sympathetic glance at me, I was 
sure, and my sister, who had slowly recovered 
from her first mute astonishment at my apparent- 
y gg departure, bent upon me a questioning 
ook. 

The unrivalled impudence of Hollingsford rose 
to the emergency. “ What is this?” he cried, gay- 
ly. “Not an apple of discord, I hope, I see by 
the expression of Lloyd’s eye that he is going to 
rn a ee * 

What a ve it have been to have 
obliged rd to swallow it then and there! 
Had he told Miss Weston that I was to select 
the least attractive cousin, and present the apple 
to her? Now they were ail waiting to see me 


give myself away, make a fool of myself, lose my 


temper, or do something equally unbecoming. 
My breath came rapidly; I reached out my hand 
with a nervous motion toward the apple, with a 
wild desire to seize it and hurl it wildly at the 
smiling and deceitful Mitchell across the table. 

No, I could not give it to Miss Weston, and so 
make her think that I cousidered the others bet- 
ter-looking, when they neither of them could hold 
a candle to her in any respect. But then if I 
gave it to either of the others I was pledged to 
escort that one to the theatre; to sit by her; to 
talk to her. No indeed, I would do nothing of 
the sort, to be laughed at by Miss Mitchell, to be 
made fun of by Miss Palmer. 1 would give it to 
my sister first, and I prepared to murmur some- 
thing idiotic about “ age before beauty.” 

The pause was in reality a brief one, but it 
was a very bitter one, when suddenly an angel 
of light came to my rescue in the guise of Miss 
Weston, who herself reached across to the ac- 
cursed dish and took the golden appie in her 
dainty fingers. 

“Tf this is an apple of discord,” she cried, gay- 
ly, “it is a dangerous thing, and. we should be- 
ware how we trifle with it. Take warning by the 
fate of the first Paris, Mr. Lloyd, and do not call 
down upon your head the wrath of Juno and 
Minerva. The modern solution is quite different ; 
Paris must keep the apple himself, and with it 
his dangerous opinions. Then,” she added, pre- 
senting it to me with a smile, “when the. judg- 
ment is reversed, and Paris instead of Aphrodite 
receives the apple, surely no one can complain.” . 

I accepted it with a grateful glance calculated 
to convey all the admiration I longed to express, 
while I replied that “ Paris certainly had nothing 
to complain of when Aphrodite herself bestowed 
so great a favor upon him.” 

It was a delightful and happy conciasion, after 
all, and I rose from the table in the highest of 
spirits, which were not lessened by the visible 
eens of disappointment depicted upon the faces 
of several of the party at my having been allowed 
to escape so easily. I offered my arm to Miss 
Weston, coupled. with the hope that she would 
accept me as her escort for the. evening, which 
she did, and what.a perfect evening it was! And 
that was the beginning of the end—yes, the end 
of my old A year ago I would 
never have pgp agar such a thing could ~e- 

. It was wholly preposterous, impossible ; 
sow it oxome: the get aeteeal thing im the 
world. What poor unstable human creatures we 
are, all of us! still, if we must change, let it be 
for the better, as in my case. Mitchell, Hollings- 
ford, and Weston had their little joke; but “he 
laughs best who laughs last,” and Weston has 
lost his pretty cousin into the bargain. I don’t 
know how she ever consented to have me. She 
says that she married me to get rid of me, but 
my sister, to whom all jokes are very weighty and 
incomprehensible affairs, says that it was a very 
queer way of getting rid of me, she thinks. . 

Among my dearest possessions I cherish one 
small golden apple, which I will never part with, 
save to one to whom, should she require it, I 
might return my treasure, vowing that Paris was 
right after all, for it belonged to the queen of 
love and beauty, and to her alone. 

Carouine TickNor. 
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ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 


Ma. Aten Toornpixe Rice, who has received 
the appointment of American Minister at St. Pe- 
tersburg, is best known as the editor and propri- 
etor ory North American Review, which he pur- 
chased from a Boston’ publishing firm in 1876, and 
subsequently transferred toNew York. Heis the 

of a large fortune, the bulk of which 
was inherited from his grandmother. He was 
born in Boston, Juné 18, 1853, but was taken 
abroad by his parents at the age of nine, and 
spent his ‘entire youth and acquired his educa- 
tion in Europe. He learned the languages of 
France and Germany while living in those coun- 
tries, and speaks them fluently. He spent four 
years at the University at Oxford, and took his 
degree at Christ Church College in 1873. Return- 
ing to his native country, he studied for a time 
at the Law School of Columbia College, but soon 
began to devote his attention to literature. The 
North American Review under his conduct has 
been transformed from a quarterly to a monthly 
magazine, and devoted to the discussion of popu- 
lar subjects. In 1879 Mr. Rice organized and di- 
rected the Cuarnay expedition for the investiga- 
tion of the antiquities of Central America, and 
published several papers by M. Cuarnay upon the 
results. He has edited Reminiscences of A m 
Lincoln and contributed to Ancient Cities of the 
World, besides being the author of numerous pa- 
pers in his magazine. In 1886 he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress in the Tenth District 
of New York, against General Sprno.a, and re- 
ceived the support of the “ Henry Georce party.” 
His defeat was attributed to the treachery of the 
party leader to whom the conduct of his canvass 
was intrausted. Mr. Rice exposed the treachery, 
and caused the expulsion of the accused leader 
from the party organization. He has appeared 
also as an earnest advocate of the adoption of 
the Australian ballot system. 





ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 


Tux position of Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain was con- 
ferred by President Harrison upon Ropert Topp 
Lincotn, of Chicago, without solicitation on his 
part or that of his friends, and without any pre- 
vious intimation to them of his purpose. Mr. 
Lincotn was the eldest son*and is the only sur- 
viving offspring of the late President LincoLn. 
He was born at Springfield, Illinois, August 1, 1843, and after 
pons through the schools of his native town was sent to the 

hillips Academy, Exeter, in New Hampshire, to prepare for col- 
lege. He entered Harvard in 1860, and was regularly graduated 
four years later. It was his desire then to enter the army, but 
owing to his father’s objections he began his study at the Harvard 
Law School. He could not, however, rest easy, and finally, over- 
coming his father’s reluctance, entered the service in Virginia in 
the fall of 1864. The President had suggested his appointment 
on General Grant’s staff as a volunteer aide-de-camp without pay 
or allowance, but that did not meet General Grant’s views, and 
he was commissioned as a Captain. He served through the final 
campaign ending at Appomattox, and was the first to convey to 
his father the official news of Lee’s surrender, of which he was an 
eye-witness. After the close of the war and the tragic death of 
his father, Mr. Linco. resumed the study of law, was admitted 
to the bar in Illinois, and settled down to practice in Chicago. In 
1868 he married a daughter of ex-Senator Hartan, of Iowa, and 
in 1872 made a somewhat protracted visit to Europe. On his 
return he formed a new partnership in his profession with 
Epwarp §. Isham, which still continues. In 1880 Mr. Lincotn 
was an earnest advocate of the nomination of General Grant for 
the Presidency, but after the election of Garrigtp he was offered 
the position of Secretary of War in his cabinet. He accepted, 
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ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 


and held that position not only during the life of Garriexp, but 
throughout the term of President Artuur, being the only member 
of the cabinet retained by the latter. Since 1885 he has con- 
tinued the practice,of his profession in Chicago, taking no promi- 
nent part in politics, though more than once spoken of as a pos- 
sible candidate for President or Vice-President, He has taken a 
prominent position at the bar, and in public and private life has 
acquired a reputation for solid qualities and freedom from pretence 
or sham. He is regarded. as ially clear-headed, judicious, 
and upright in purpose, and courteous and unassuming in man- 
ners. He is credited with having a comfortable fortune. 








COLONEL FREDERICK D. GRANT. 


Coronet Freperick Dent Grant, the newly appointed United 
States Minister to Austria, is the eldest son of the late General 
U. S. Grant, and was born at St. Louis on the 80th of May, 
1850, after his father had resigned his captaincy in the army 
and settled down toa business life in that city. He was with his 
father in the Vicksburg campaign, and was present at the capture 
of Forts Henry and Donelson. He also accompanied the Gen- 
eral in the subsequent campaigns in Virginia, though too young for 
actual military service. His early education had been obtained in 
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~ the public schools of St. Louis and Galena, and at 


the of sixteen he was a cadet in 
the Ninty Acadtntat Waa Peletehioee 
quitted himself with great credit, - He received the 
appointment of Second Lieutenant in the Fourth 

nited States Cavalry, June 12, 1871. | He spent 
two years on outpost duty in the far West, and 
was promoted to First Lieutenant. In March, 1873, 
he was made aide-de-camp on the staff of General 
Paiip H. Suxrman, whose ) were 
then at Chicago, with the rank of t-Col- 
onel. He continued in that position until June 1, 


took no active part in business of any kind. 
Much of his time was spent in New York with 
his father’s family. He had no real 
or nominal, with the firm of Grant & Warp, but 
lost considerable money by investing in Mr. 
Warp’s delusive schemes. During his father’s 
last iliness Colonel Grant spent much time in de- 
voted attendance upon him, and assisted him ma- 
terially in the preparation of his memoirs. He 
took charge of his mother’s interests in the pub- 
lication and sale of this work and in other mat- 
ters, and with his wife and two children contin- 
ued to live with her in the city of New York. He 
was fora time a director in the New York Steam- 
heating Company. In the winter of 1887 Govern- 
or Hitt appointed him to the position of Quaran- 
tine Commissioner, to succeed Tuomas ©. Puatr, 
but, owing to political complications at Albany, 
the appointment was not confirmed. After the 
adjournment of the Legislature Mr. Piarr wrote 
to the Governor offering to resign on the asstr- 
ance that Colonel. Grant would be named for his 
place, which assurance was not given. He was 
nominated for the office of Secretary of State by 
the Republican Convention which met at Sarato- 
ga on September 14,1887, and at the November 
election received. 452,811 votes, against 469,888 
cast for his Democratic opponent. In persorial 
appearance he bears a striking resemblance to 
. his father, but is of larger build, 





THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tue sixty-fourth annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design has at least.one feature 
> that os . into eectoap contrast with those 
which have preceded it. In former years the portraits that have 
ee ea ae been se: 

t ps grea po hand oe degen hapa 
part it the east ; 8 that the "s facilities for 
] of the work of the several artists are materially in- 
ereased. The result is:to give.s greater relative importance to 
this department: of. the: an importance which: the ex- 
cellence of some of the examples fally justifies, and also to exhibit 
some curious and trying contrasts of subjects and treatment, - 

Chief among the landscapes to be seen is Gora Inness’s ‘‘ Com- 
ing Storm,”-in which the long stretch of green fields and the abun- 
dant foliage of the trees are-admirably contrasted with the tlireat- 
ening clouds overhead. If not so striking a picture as some that 
Mr. Inngss has recently shown; it is yet an excellent. illustration of 
his close observation of nature and his skill in portraying its most 
impressive phases. Some of the other landscape-painters are seen 
at their best in the exhibition. Mr. Brisrot has seldom shown 
his art more acceptably than in “A Quiet Afternoon,” with its 
hazy light upon the landscape and its delicious suggestion of repose. 
Mr. Roppins’s éxcelient illustration of New England scetery is 
werthy of the hand that painted it, and this may be said of Mr. 
Tryon’s poetic “ Evening.” . Those who count upon finding an op- 
ulence of color in Homer Marrin’s landscapes will not be disap- 
pointed in his “ Winter Cherry-Trees, Coast of Normandy.” It 
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“THE CALENDERS.”"—By H. Sippons Mowsnray. 


has the superbly luminous sky which the artist delights to paint, 
and in the portrayal of which he so notably excels. Swan Gir- 
ronp’s “ The Ravine, Naushon Island, Massachusetts,” is a striking 
illustration of a picturesque locality. Mr. Mrvor’s “Dewy Eve” 
aid “ Evening” have the tender sentiment as well as the suggest- 
ion of pathos that so often accom his work; and Mr. Van 
Bosxercx’s “ The Last Gleam,” although somewhat crade in color, 
has in it much that is attractive: R.M. Saortierr is a painter 
who has bly associated his name with Adirondack scenery, 
and his glimpse of a woodland glade, “ When Forest Leaves are 
Bright,” is worthy of his brush. It is notably effective and har- 
monious in coloring. Roseat Eicuececresr’s “The Harlem Riv- 
er,” with its view of the distant city, is in many ways a merif@ri- 
ous work. 


The display of figure pieces is fully up to the average of recent 


**HARMONY.”—By Hamitton Hamitros. 


spring exhibitions at the Academy. Mr. Caanius Sprague Psarce 
shows a picture, “Saint Genevidve,” which both in subject and 
treatment suggests the “Jeanne, d’Arc” of Bastien Lerace, and 
which is in matiy respects admirable. ~The sheep and the farm 
buildings in the. distance are treated with notably fine effect. 
Mr. Hovexpen’s “In the Hands of the Enemy (after Gettysburg)” 
is a picture that tells an interesting story, and that will find a 
good many admirers. The figures of the wounded Confederate 
and the kindly members of the Union household who are minis- 
tering to him are carefully and skilfully drawn, and there is an 





é “TWO IDI ERS. By Ronenr Bt uu. 
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absence of any straining after ef- 
fect that is commendable. “The 
Cigarette,” a dainty figure of a 
young girl, is one of three pictures by Hanry W. Warrovs that 
show exquisite precision and finish of style. Hawriron Hamitton’s 
“ Harmony” has a decided merit that entitles it to favorable men- 
tion. There has always been'a certain sincerity of treatment in E. 
Woop Prrry’s domestic interiors and the dwellers therein that 
had its value, but in “The Pottery Artist” he has taken a long 
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“THE HARLEM. RIVER.”"—By Ronerr E:cur.usners. 


There is abundant opportunity for comment both favorable and 


. otherwise in the numerous portraits hung in the east gallery, but 


it is safe to say that more good work is shown than is usually 
seen in this department. Kenyon Cox’s admirable portrait of a 
lady, Bensamin C. Porrza’s figure of a boy, F. D. Mituzr’s portrait 
of a lady, exquisite in its color, the charmingly quaint little girl 
that N. D. Sawyer has put upon canvas, Eowm H. Brasn- 
FiELD's graceful portrait of a beautiful woman, WiLiiAM M. 
Cuase’s brilliant treatment of.a figure in pink, T. W. Dew- 
1ne’s profile head of a girl in a black dress, and Wrartr 
Eaton’s solidly painted portrait of a mother and child are all 
worthy of praise ; 80 too is Mr, Vinton’s portrait of Mr. Porms 
a 








“SAINT GENEVI£VE.”—By Cuantes Srracur Pearce. 


step in advance of anything he has heretofore produced. Lovis 
Morir shows his dexterous manipulation with excellent results 
in the four carefully painted men’s figures in his “ Confidential,” 


* the details of which are finished with capital skill. “Two Idlers” 
is the title of a clever work by Rosert Bium; Watrer Sarrer- 


Ler’s fondness for pleasing effects of costume is well shown in 
his two pretty maidens who are seen in his “ Decorating the Old 
Manor-House ; and in Epwarp E. Suwmons’s “Old Man and Child” 
there is a homely pathos that is admirably expressed. Turopore 
Rosrnxson’s lovely girlish figure, “ A King’s Daughter,” is an excel- 
lent example of a painter whose work is too seldom seen at the 
exhibitions, characterized as it generally is by poetic charm as well 
as technical skill. H.Smpons Mownray sends a clever example 
of his art in “ The Calenders” ; Witt H. Low, a figure clad in pur- 
ple and gold, which has his usual refinement of. sentiment, but 
which is not altogether pleasing in color; and Wittiam Bal.ey 
Faxon, “ An Angel,” with a sad countenance despite the glory that 
surrounds her. Gitpert Gavt is not below his usual standard of 
excellence in his glimpse of a skirmish, “On Dangerous Ground.” 
The light is excellently managed, and the figures full of anima- 
tion. Miss Eris Corpix Lams’s “An Advent Angel” has a dignity 
that is impressive, and is in other ways a very creditable work. 





“DECORATING THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE.” 
By Wattes Satrsa.re. 


and the list could easily be made longer, though not so long as 
one of a different character. 

The unusually excellent work in the department of sculpture must 
not be passed by without notice. A portrait in low relief of Roszar 
Lovis Stevensoy, by Avcustts Saint Gavpkus, showing the novel- 
ist reclining on a couch and puffed up with pillows, is delightful 
in conception and treatment. Oxrive Warner's bronze head of a 
baby is every way charming, and so, too, is Epwix Porres’s little 
faun asleep. Mr. Lozner’s figure of Sisorriep is instinct with 
life, and Mr. E:wett sends two busts that are excellent. 





“DANGEROUS GROUND."—Br Grisser Gavt. 
PICTURES FROM THE “SPRING EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—From C. M. Korrz’s “ Ii.usrzatep Nationa, AcapDemy 


Nores.” 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS DEFINED. 


Tue collapse of the great French copper syn- 
dicate has aroused. fresh interest in what are 
popularly called trusts. The impression, which 
is more general than it should be in an intelli- 
gent community, that there is a similarity be- 
tween the ill-advised French speculation in -cop- 
per and the gigantic copartnerships in this coun- 
try, is entirely erroneous. The operation in copper 
that has just ended in disaster, as it deserved to, 
was a speculation pure and simple, for which 
there was no more excuse than there was for 
“Qld Huteh’s” corner in Chicago wheat last win- 
ter. The ostensible ebject of the copper syndi- 
cate was to act as a middie-man between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers, and secure a profitable 
market for the one and a stable market for the 
other. That was its mask: its real intention was 
to corner the copper supply of the world. It 
came in between tle operations of the immutable: 
law of supply and demand, and was crushed to 
pieces, as all such meddlers have been in the 
past and will be in the future. The producers 
piled their product upon it, while the consumer 
stood aloof waiting for the inevitable collapse. 

With this understanding of the so-called cop- 
per trust in mirfl, the difference between it and 
the huge consolidations of capital and indus- 
try that are cunstantly being formed in this 
country can be easily outlined. A half a 
dozen of them that are more prominently be- 
fore the country than the others will serve 
to illustrate the character, status, and policy of 
all of them. In the first place, it might as well 
be conceded that these organizations are largely 
the result of excessive competition. The present 
position of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany illustrates this point. The rates it used to 
charge constantly invited competition, until Mr. 
Jay Gould with his American Union Company 
made the competition excessive, and was thus 
enabled to secure control of all of the facilities, 
and check competition by keeping rates at figures 
that are profitable only upon an enormous amount 
of business. The sugar refiners were absolutely 
forced to co-operate by the condition of unprof- 
itableness into which competition reduced their 
business, and the same is true of the manufac- 
turers of white lead. The period is one of low 
prices for the staple commodities. The tendency 
of prices is constantly lower. Since January 1st 
the average price of such products as wheat, cof- 
fee, petroleum, and the numberless articles that 
are ted as the necessities of life, has fallen 
four and a half per cent. This steady shrinkage 
drives the smaller and individual dealers and man- 
ufacturers out of business. But the larger ones, 
who measure their profits by the quantity of 
goods they handle, the economies they can effect, 
and the long periods over which they can extend 
their operations, are able to survive the adverse 
fluctuations, Indeed they frequently profit by 
the misfortunes of their smaller competitors. 

The tendency toward these previously unheard- 
of aggregations of capital, energy, and brains is 
as irresistible as the accumulation of people in 
our large cities. It is not confined to industrial 
enterprises. It loug became a necessity with 
the raiirvads of the country, and the same ten- 
dency has resulted in the formation of labor or- 
ganizations of great strength and power. It is 
quite possible that the close relations and swift 
means of communication that have been estab- 
lished. between communities all over the world 
by the steam-engine and the telegraph are part- 
ly responsible for the development under discus- 
sion. They certainly facilitate the formation of 
the organizations referred to, and give them the 
wide markets for their products that are essen- 
tial to their success. 

Now note the policy of these concerns. While 
their object is to make money, it is equally their 
purpose not to encourage competition. Conse- 
quently none of them is bent upon manipulating 
a great rise in the price of its goods, as the copper 
syndicate was. Their aim is to stimulate con- 
sumption and meet the demand. They have be- 
fore them the example of that pioneer in gigantic 
copartnership, the Standard Oil Company, through 
whose operations the price of the commodity 
handled has been lowered, its quality improved, 
and its consumption i At the same 
time the concern has grown rich, until the capital 
at its command seems.almost fabulous. The aim 
of the Sugar Trust is the same, and its enormous 
earnings the first year of its existence were due 
chiefly to the fact that the economies effected by 
consolidation were equal to an eighth of a cent a 
pound upon the sugar refined. The recent ad- 
vance in the price of sugar is due largely to the 
partial failure of the Cuban sugar crop. 

A popular fallacy regarding these concerns is 
that they are monopolies. They are not, any more 
than the railroads of the country. Any one can 
build a-railroad, a sugar refinery, or undertake al- 
most any other enterprise that can be mentioned. 

But there his ability to compete with the consol- 
idated industry ends, and his cry against monop- 
oly begins. Yet what he complains of is not a 
monopoly any more than capital, economy, and 
ability are monopolies. These questions, which 
in a crude way, and chiefly through the medium 
of demagogues, have been before the people for 
some time, are now beginning to receive the care- 
ful consideration of investors, for the securities 
of a number of them have become known in Wall 
Street, and a good deal of attention is being di- 
verted to them from time-honored railroad secu- 
rities. Their legal .status has not yet been ab- 
solutely determined, and in their formation the 
temptation to anticipate in the capitalization the 
future value of the property is not always resist- 
ed. To am extent the expansion of the capital 
account may be warranted, and if not, the market 
price is likely to reflect the fact, while as regards 
legality it is safe to assume that the question is 
practically that of the right to form a copartner- 
ship. C. A. 

New Yor, Saturday, March 80, 1899. 





HARPER’S 


THE STOMACH DISTILS ACIDS. 

Taree, if existent in a natural quantity, and anvi- 
tated by bile, play their part in the functions of diges- 
tion and assimilation. But the artificial acid resulting 
from the inability of the stomach to convert food 
received by it into enstenance, is the producer of 
flatulence and heartburn, which are the most haras- 
sing symptoms of dyspepsia. The best carminative 
is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Far more effective is 
it than carbonate of soda, maguesia, or other alkaline 
salts, These invariably weaken the stomach without 


chronically dyspeptic, and consequently nervons, can 
be in possession of the fall measure of vigur allowed 
by nature. Therefore, invigorate and regulate the 
system, and by so doing protect it from malaria, rhea- 
matism, and other eerions maladies.—[ Adv.) 





“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tue Great Pain Resanver, 
For Internal and External Pains, 


Pain in 
Bowels,orSide, Colic, Di 
Pann inten Oneranak Braives, 8c. 8 pois ra 


Wuen baby was rick, we gave her Castoria, 
she'was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 


When 
When she became Miss, she clang to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave he , 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mas. Winstow's Sooruine Syevp should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, enres wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—{A dv.) 


Prematurr Loss.or THR Hark, which is g0 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Bugnert’s Coooainn.—[Ado.} 











USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
a for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 25c. 
—[Adv,) 











Tue enperiority of Burnert’s Fravortne Exreacts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[4d.} 





Laptes never have any dy: 
of Ancostuga Bitters. Sol 


ia after a wine-glass 
everywhere.—[Adv.} 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
igh Years in Fulton aes 


H.B. KIRK & CO. 


CAN SUPPLY 
For the Sick-Room, 
For Grand Dinners, 
For Family Use, 


Reliable Wines and Liquors 


THAT ARE WELL MATURED. 
ALSO MEDIUM AGES. 

Wines bottled by the Hungarian Government. 
No other House can furnish “* OLD CROW BYE.” 
69 Fulton St.; 9 Warren St. ; 
Broadway and 27th St. 


SEND FOR CAT ‘LOGUE. 








removed, It has more 
than three times he strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 

ical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested. and admirably adapted for in- 
| valids as well as for persons in health. 














Summer Silks and Silk Novelties, 


Light weights, in plain colors, checks, and stripes. 


SURAHS, LOUISIENNES, ARMIURES. 
BLACK SILK FABRICS, 
Made expressly to our order, for Spring and 

Summer Costumes. 
Louisienne Silks, 22 inches wide, $1.00, 
$1.10, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard. 
ille Francaise, of, inches wide, $1.25. 
The above are the most fashionable and dura- 
ble silks imported, and have the appearance of 
goods at double the cost. 


126%1128 Cheah St. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
569 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any the world. 








py of wo! 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


producing permanent benefit. No man or woman 





WEEKLY. 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the Kopax. The opera- 
tion of making a picture 
consists simply of press- 


reloading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 


Price, necessary. A division 
of labor is offered, whereby all the work of 


finish the pictures is done at the factory, 
~benr te camera can be sent to be reloaded. 
The operator need not learn anything about 
photography. He can “press the button”—we 
do the reat. 

Send for copy of Kqnak Primer, with sample 


The-Bastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 
THE CALIFORNIA SocreTy FOR THE 
SuPPREssION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 

I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fali of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
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ularly three times a day- In 
ten weeks my avoirdupoir 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 


and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUOCCISTS. 








SOLID AND COMPLETE 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


BUFFET COMPARTMENT CARS and 
FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS, 
RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS. 


The only Road operating such ificent trai 
service Detwesn the two cit jes. eT . 
The Only Line Running Through Vestibuled Sleeping-Cars 
Between ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 
VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 
A Direct Ronte with throngh trains between Chicago 


and Kaneas City and Toledv and Kansas City. 
Ticket Agents in the United States or Canada can 
tell you all about this Railway, or you can address 
JOHN MoNULTA, Receiver. 
K. H. WADE, 8. W. SNOW, 
Gen’l Sa Gen'l Pase’r & Tkt. Agent. 
A. D. DWELLE, Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r & Tkt. Agent. 
; Cutoaeo, 


EBSTER 












THE BEST INVESTMENT 


for the F; A or 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 
A Dictionary 
A Gazetteer of the World 








3000 more Words and nearly 2000: more Hus 


trations other A onary 
Sold sll Buckecllors. Paan niet oa 
| G.&C. &CO., Pub’rs, 8; oh! Mass 
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LADIES. TAILOR. 
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SPRING SEASON, 1889. 


New Cowns and Coats. 
New Hats and Bonnets. 
New and Exclusive Cloths. 


Ladies desirons of ordering, and unable to visit New 
York, can have sketches and samples free 
by mail—perfect fit guaranteed. 


Aono) 


‘HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


“Cartwright & Warner's” 
CELEBRATED 


Merino and Natural-Wool Underwear. 
HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Lisle-Thread, Balbriggan, 
Silk, and Cashmere Hose. 


GENTLEMEN'S _ 
Hose and Half-Hose. 


Proadsoay A 4 9th ét. 




















RTRIAED 
UINGEA 

















THOMAS P.SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C. No atty’s fee nntil Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than &t anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost 
outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








. A “Ser: 
VOLUME XXXII. NO. 4605, ; 
—— gf EEE ST Catch 
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“What's the matter : Rastus?” inquired a citizen. 


“T is gloom 


sah ; but ‘dat yaller rascal is wuss, he’s de son 


“You look gloomy.” 


Tse jess had a business transaction wif ’Dolphus Johnson, an’ he ex- 
pec’s de roas’"beef, an’ wan’s ter giv me nuffin but de gravy. 


Dey calls us de sons ob Ham, 
ob de hull animile.” 





Relief from Indigestion 


Frank W. Gillett, 221 Second 
Ave., New York, writes: , 


“*T deem it my pleasure to testify to the 
phenomenal effects of BRANDRETH’S ‘PILLs, 
upon myself, in eradicating from my system the 


most aggravated form of indigestion, the attacks 


of which were nearly as severe as spasms. After 
a costly treatment, two boxes of BRANDRETH’S 
PILts have put me in a better condition than 
I have been for years.” 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 


vegetable, absolutely harmless, | # 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and med- 
icine store, either plain or sugar- 
coated. 
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Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
ness cured by Curiovaa Anti-Pain 
a the only pain-killing plaster. 


~ SCROFULA. 


Of all the ills that human flesh is heir to, Scrofuia 
is most prevalent. Very few, indeed, are entirely free 
from some taint of Scrofula. Young people of deli- 
cate constitution are often afflicted by thie disease, 
which manifests itself in variong forms. The glands 
of the neck, groin, abdomen, etc., become enlarged, 
either persistently, or with — impairment of 
health. 


Swellingsin the Neck 


frequently become so engorged with ecrofalous matter 
that abscesses are formed. Painful ranning sores 
may aleo appear on the arms, legs, and feet; some- 
times continuons and sometimes of an intermittent 
character. Occasionally the sores appear in the ears 
and nose, and on or abont the eyes, causing deafness 
and blindness. Pimples, caucerons growths, swollen 
joints, etc., are other symptome of the disease: It 
must be treated throngh the blood if a permanent 
cure is to be obtained. 

What is more beantifal than a rich, soft complexion 
in man or woman? This can be obtained only by the 
eradication of all scrofulous taints from the blood by 
the persistent use of 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


and health will follow. Be eure your Druggist selis 
you only that prepared by 
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soothe and allay irri 
“*ao-called” 

ee. impart to the on a 


and brat. 
Compare the lather with that of any other. 
Mild and yang it 

other etry Pe = pea 

WILE. LiAks 8 8 


softens, — 
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SAFE the luxury of being shaved. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 


: |S BARBERS’ BAR SOAP 


Sample of any one kind mailed on 
Addrese communications to 


“GENUINE YANKEE” SOAP, °**vecnc” S.coracf Sequemen hg, *htye Tame 
Exoriiime all other Shaving Sticks in Richness of 
Lataer, Detioacy of ious and superior strength 

3 and Style of Package. 


Usep in Tuovsanns of a as a Tor.er Soar. 





“WELL LATHERED Is HALF SHAVED.” 


Spanish Proverd, 


is ee an irritating process to the skin. The soap applied should contain properties to 


ules Sotpe Soaps have a very opposite effect. 
ling similar to that cansed by the catting of a sharp wind. 

A raver Shaving Soap should contain germicide properties. 

Dayar who are shaved by barbers are nncoveciously exposed to the most distressing cutaneous 


per HALF A HUNDRED YEARS WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS have ranked as the runxsr, ricuest, 


They draw and parch the ekin, and after 


trates wnd softens the beard, and renders shaving a positive luxury. Unlike 
will not dry on the face while shaving. 
VING SOAPS have a Soothing effect upon the Skin. 


heale, 
NTLEMEN WHO ARE SHAVED BY BARBERS should insist upon it that WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ 
BAR SOAP is used. Rich and refreshing, it contains properties destructive tu disease germs, and reuders 


Like rich cream, the lather cools, 


15, 
250, 


Axssovutety Pour! Sone Preventive of “Chapped 
oped A.C, 


SHands.” A Perfect Numsury Soar. 6 cakes fu 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are SOLD by all DRUGGISTS. 
FOR 7 CENTS we will mail, postpaid, a package of each of the 38\ kinds. 


receipt of price. Stamps or Currency. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Clastonbury, Conn. 


(Originally Wittams & Bros, Manchester, 1840.) 
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KANSAS CITY 
CONN ESy NS 





BecQuemevent apeentin ets ofthe Southwest, 

of which Kansas Rector. Ite packing 
and live-stock i interests are already the largest 
=s the i and its other factors, ulation 
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Red, Rough Faces: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL PREVENT OR REMOVE ROUGHNESS 
AND REDNESS OF THE FACE, CAUSED BY 
EXPOSURE TO MARCH AND APRIL WINDS. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, ep 


Procrer & GAMBLE, 
GLycerine Dep’, Cincinnati, O. 





AEOLIAN 


HARPS 





tng Civcias ‘A benwtitel sdaition torn howe, Osialogue | it 
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2 poritively restore 
ir to baid hese Wit 
ively make weak, 
in.and falling hair grow 
5 poeltively remove dan- 
and make the acalp emooth and clean. 
oct an a So dressing there is nothing in the world 


SARCLAY& ©0., 44 Stone Si., N. Yy. City. 


xygen< cure is the best - known 


remedy forconsump- 
ion ard throat diseases; better 












a p of ‘dann eee commends 
ents home by i uhalation at low cost. 
Witte 2. P. EPPERT, M.D., C Cincinnati, Ohio. 





J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
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For Sale by all Druggists at 50 


\SHILLEES 


Cents a Box. 
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POWDER 








WEEKLY. 


Made from English Free | Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 
by most Grocers in the 
United States. 








‘R 
PIANOS 


83 Union Square, N, Y. 








The Standart" he Work. 


The Cross 
of the 
Legion of Honor, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


180 5th Avenue, N. Y. 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Highest Award 
over all 


Competition, 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum of phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royat. Baxine Powpgr Co., 106 Wall St. N. Y. 








TO CURE PAINS AND ACHES 





Of all or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of & plasters for $1, for family 
use. They annihilate pains and aches. Btampstaken. 
BR. OTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 














MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 





Luesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Stock for Sou 
“an invaluable 


| Finest and Ci Meat 
Made Dishes, Sauces. As Beef 
tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


| Genuine only with fae-simile of Justus 
| Von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, 


Grocers, and Druggists. 
| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’'d, London. 








CAUTION! 

Kid Gloves bearing imitations of - 

= Lacing Hooks are offered for 
e. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTER'S PATENTS. 

Demand them and see that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, PAUL & 68., 

Manuf 
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Send $1:25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a 
Y box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 


c. 





ELY’S CREAM BALM 


is the best remedy for children 
suffering from 


COLD in HEAD, SNUFFLES, 
CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 














} ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 










































THE WESTERN PORTLAND 


BY EDWARDS ROBERTS. 
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the otherwise prosaic dwellings. What Port- 
i is a troublesome question ; what it 
would do without them I cannot imagine. They form the work- 
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invariab] 

think ene seeing Portland for the first time will be surprised 
to find how well built it is. Many of the business blocks and 
bank buildings would be a credit to much larger and older cities. 
The First National Bank block is a fair ——e of Siena 
It is a massive three-story granite building, and cost 5 
It was built and is owned by the banking firm that occupies it. 
The Portland Savings-bank, built by the banking firm of p- 
son & Dekum, is four stories high, and has many architectural 
excellences. It is occupied in part by the Commercial National 
Bank, and stands on the corner of Washington and Second streets. 
The banking capital of Portland aggregates $7,806,348.22, nearly 
two millions of this being furnished by British banking houses. 





The following table, prepared: by Mr. the statistician of the 
Board of Trade, wiii explain itself : 
BANKING CAPITAL. 
Name. Coptta =—- SE ea Totals 
OREGON BAPKS. 
First National .........0...+0+ $250,000 $688,488.42 
Commercial National ......... 250,000 44,286.00 
Merchants’ National .......... 100,000 
Portland National ............ 100,000 12,496.08 
Ainsworth National........... 100,000 8,374.12 
Oregon National.............. * 400,000 7,280.75 
Portiand Savings ............. 125,000 00 
Ladd SPU dubiiseceevescese 000 407,000.00 
Oregon capital .............++8 $1,275,000 $1,206,848.23  $2,481,348.22 


BRITIGH BANKS. 
Bank of British Columbia..... $2,000,000 
Lendon and 8. Francisco Bank 2,100,000 225,000.00 





Portland, with its population of nearly 40,000, claims to be the 
third richest city, per capita,in the country. There are twenty- 
one business houses with a capital of $1,000,000 and upwards. 
Houses rated at $40,000 and upwards represent over $3,700,000 
upon the basis of the lowest rating in each case. There is also a 
large amount of capital in the hands of individuals not in active 
business which escapes classification by the commercial agencies. 
A conservative estimate of the annual wholesale trade p it 
at from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000. The aggregate commer- 
cial and manufacturing capital employed is upwards of $50,000,- 
‘000, which is turned twice a year at least. 

If one but contrasts the present Portland—so clean, well built, 


earliest settlers is Captain George H. Flanders, who 
1848. He was first mate of the brig Chenanmo, from Newbury- 
port. John H. Couch, also of Newburyport, was owner of the 
vessel, and had first visited the Willamette in 1839. Captain 
Flanders was his brother-in-law. The two men were so pl 
with Portland that they took up 320 acres of land lying to the 
west of the town and adjoining ee cna: claim. Mr. Couch 
died in 1869, leaving numerous ts, who now enjoy great 
wealth. One of his sons-in-law is Mr, Charles H. Lewis, a 
merchant of Portland, who has closely identified himself with the 
growth of the city. Madam Couch survived her husband nearly 
sixteen years, and is well remembered by the writer, who met her 
at the Lewis homestead. Captain ’s house is across the 
street from the Lewis house. . The captain makes liberal disposal 
of his great wealth, and is highly respected and greatly loved for 
his many charitable acts. ; 
Among the many prominent men who have helped make Port- 
land what it is may be mentioned William Ladd, the 
banker, ex-United States Senator Henry W. the Hon. 
Henry Failing, ex-Attorney-General George H. Williams, Mr. James 
C. Ainsworth, William Reid, Esq., the Hon. John H. Mitchell, and 
Senator J. N. Dolph. All have accumulated large fortunes, and 
have at all times given with great liberality to whatever would be 
of benefit to their adopted city. Mr. Ladd was a Vermont boy, 
and served his apprenticeship on the Boston and Concord Rail- 
road. He reached Portiand in 1851, and soon became the head of 
the large banking institution over which, at the age of sixty-three, 
he still presides. Henry W. Corbett was born at Westborough, 
Mass., in 1827, and after an academic education was engaged in 
business pursuits in New York State. In 1861 he moved to 
and entered upon e prosperous business career in Portland. He 
was chosen United States Senator for the term of six years, begin- 
ning March 4, 1867, and at W: was a8 @ Con- 
servative and able representative of the Northwest. At present 


1835, and came to Oregon in 1851. As mayor of Portland for 
three terms he gained as much insight into politics as he appar- 
ently cared for, and now devotes himself éntirely to financiering, 
standing high in his chosen field of work, and representing the 


clear-headed conservatism characteristic of the Portland busi- - 


ness men. Judge Williams, Attorney-General under Grant, is 
a well-known member of the Portland bar, and a popular habituant 
of the Arlington Club, the leading social organization in the city. 
James C. Ainsworth, one of the founders of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company, was born in Ohio nearly seventy years 
ago. He has large wealth, and owns many of the business 
blocks in the city. Poriiand honors his name for his liberality 


d, and was the immediate cause of the formation of the Wash- 
Sc te ee ny, Sie hes 0 engl 

of — In 1874 Mr. Reid the Portland Board 
of and at various times has loaned, in the Northwest, near- 
ly eight milliong of dollars of foreign capital. Numerous pam- 
' phiets have come from his pen, and he has founded banks, rail- 
ways, and mills that to-day are a blessing to the people and 
the source of large revenues to the stockholders. Never was there 
Beek’ ds ‘ 
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Their residences are among the most noticeable in Portland. 
I have not by any means exhausted the list of prominent men 
who have done more for Portland than we, can under- 


members of the ‘essions are conspicuous examples of sterling 
sony sy ie a one ater, we Fyne 
cient tee success of any ; 
ing | fact I am not overstepping the most moderate bounds 
Thre © ny ee who must not go un- 
recorded. Judge P. Deady, of massive frame 


institu’ was of the Board of Regents of the State 

University and of the Library, and was, and is 

still, the on all that relates to Oregon and the 

Northwest, a country to which he is devotedly attached, and whose 

people are attached to now on, the 

As might naturally be Portland’s social side of life is a river, and having a peculiar 

one of its most attractive features. A majority of the largest and The forests of the country below 

handsomest houses stand on the to the west of the city, plains or bare hill-sides, 

and command extended views of eee Ss cliffs not unlike those found on 

streets in this and other quarters in the southwest part of the town Mount Hood is to the westward 

are from 60 to 100 feet wide, and are shaded with double rows of of which it rises. Before you is eastern Oregon, once 
elms and other trees; that give Portland:the air of those delicious an arid region, but now known far and near as a 
At pes he eee and Salem, which growing section 

in summer are almost hid beneath the foliage of elm north, and 

and chestnut. Many of the houses at nd are surrounded ing. One 

by gardens and lawns, and have ample verandas, where one may General 


Ss 
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rest while enjoying the view of distant mountains and of the 
river flowing past the city below. There is much social inter- 


taneous, ‘ 
away from home as his long overland jqurney had led 
pose. In summer these -like houses are ( 
fac 1 know of no lc in enjoyable during season. 





fact, I know of no place in the West where one can be more com- 
fortable than in this Oregon city. Portland has lost most of 
crudeness it may have had, It is as staid and respectable as even 
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towns are on the east bank of the Willamette, and are important 


rather than attractive. At Albina are the extensive car and re- 
pair shops of the Northern Pacific, Railway and Na 

tion, and Oregon and California rail Bordering the river 
are the coal-bunkers of the Oregon Im t Company. Be- 


fore the completion, a year of iron bridge connecti 
i side of 


pendent of ocean craft) which daily passes any given 
near tons, 


and Portland 8. Of course the quantity 
He 
who 
farm in | 
ecessor 
Wester Oregon hae f the barrenness of many many 
none 0 estern’ 
countries, in the borhood of Portland is , the establishment 
fresh and green. It is sontened by sisiecis eineiine Wea at for 
Willamette, and the natural grasses are rich and abundant.- Port. Wi 
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it was taken by the United government and 
"Te oe on . 
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